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PREFACE 


TuE aim of this book is to present a comprehensive, accurate, 
and pedagogically sound review of Ancient and Medieval History 
as taught in the best American high schools. 


A review of any subject studied should really be an “ over- 
view’ of the entire field of the subject. Hence the topical 
method of presentation is followed throughout the book. 


The following features recommend this book to teachers of 
history: 


I. It is up-to-date. The content meets the latest requirements 
for the subject as prescribed by the Board of Regents for the 
State of New York and by the College Entrance Examination 
Board for the country at large. 


II. The outline form has been used, as far as possible, to 
help the pupil secure a proper perspective of the subject. 


III. Wherever possible, the material is presented in tabular, 
graphic form. 


IV. Questions, carefully culled from recent examination 
papers, have been placed at the end of each chapter to enable the 
pupil to test his knowledge of the irnmediately preceding material. 


V. Complete recent examination papers, set by the University 
of the State of New York, show the trend of present examinations 
in the subject, provide additional drill material, and familiarize 
the pupil with the type of question he will have to face in the final 
examination. 

M. D. K. 
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ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 


I. History.—History is the story of man and his accomplishments 
f on earth. 


Ii. Divisions of History.—History is commonly divided into— 


“A. The Pre-historic Period 
1. This is the period for which we have no written records, 
although we have other material from which to build up 
the story. 
2. The number of centuries in this period cannot be defi- 
nitely fixed. We know, however, that it was longer than 
the historic period by hundreds of thousands of years. 


B. The Historic Period-—This period began with the dawn 
of civilization in the Orient about eight thousand years 
ago or earlier. For this period we have written records. 


Ill. Divisions of the Historic Period 


A. According to Time 
1. Ancient History—Ancient History traces the progress 
of civilization from its birth in the Orient, through the 
history of Greece and Rome, to the time when a new 
race, the Teutons, assumed control of Europe in the 
fifth century after the beginning of the Christian Era 
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2. Medieval History —Medieval History tells the story of 
Europe from the migrations of the Teutons to the dis- _ 
covery of the New World, when the life of man was 
again decidedly changed. ; 

3. Modern History—Modern History deals with the 
growth of civilization from the discovery of the New 
World to the present day. ' 


B. According to Place ‘ 
1. Oriental or Eastern History deals with Asia and Egypt. 


2. Occidental or Western History deals with European and 
other western countries. . 


IV. Sources 


A. For Pre-historic Times 


1. Remains of weapons, dwellings, animals, and man. 
2. The study of existing primitive peoples—Indians, 
Eskimos, South American and other tribes. 


B. For Historic Times 


1. Remains of buried cities with their tombs, palaces, 
ornaments, utensils, etc. (Tutankhamen) 

2. Written Records——Chronicles, decrees, histories, letters, 
newspapers, etc. 


V. Influence of Geography on History.—History has been greatly 
influenced by geography. 


A. The earliest civilizations developed in lands having mild 
climates, fertile soil, and natural defenses. 


B. In these lands, man’s desires were quickly satisfied, and 
he had time to devote to thought which led to invention 
and progress. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Define: history; pre-historic; ancient history; medieval his- 
tory; occidental history. What are the sources of history? 


2. Why is the historian interested in the excavation of the cliff 
dwellings of the Indians of long ago in Colorado? 

3. What five things that you own or have seen would help a his- 
torian of a thousand years hence in his work? 

4. Explain the relation of history to geography. 

5. Mention two sources of historical knowledge other than written 
records, 


CHAPTER II 


PRIMITIVE MAN 


I. Distinguishing Characteristics ——The characteristics which dis- 
tinguish man from other animals are— 


A. The power of sustained reasoning. 


B. The power of speech. 


C. The use of his hands as tools. 


D. The upright position. 


E. Political organization. 


II. The Rough Stone Age 


Occupations 
Weapons 
Housing 
Food 
Clothing 
Character 


Social Organization 
Invention 


Discovery 


Hunting and fishing. 

Rough stone. 

Caves and tree tops. 

Raw fish and flesh, nuts, and berries. 

Natural hair covering. 

Because he was the weakest of the animals, 
the chief element in man’s character was 
fear. 

Practically none. 


Crude language and the ability to kindle 
a fire. 


The discovery of fire gave man protection 
against animals; he began to defend his 
family. lt also enabled him to cook his 
food and warm his cave. It led, in- 
directly, to the use of clothing, 
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Il. The Polished Stone Age 


A. First Siage 
1. Occupations.—Hunting and fishing. 


2. Discovery.—The use of polished stone to make better 
weapons. 


B. Second Stage 


1. Occupations.—Pastoral life, hunting, and fishing. 
2. Progress 


(a) The desire for a constant food supply probably 
led to the development of cattle-raising. 

(b) This, in turn, led to— 
(1) Nomadic life in tents. 
(2) The use of milk and other dairy products as food. 
(3) The use of the wool of animals for clothing. 
(4) The development of foresight and a sense of 

property. 

(ec) The expansion of the family into a clan to provide 
safety in wandering. 

(d) The development of commerce through the ex- 
change of products between clans (barter). 

(e) The development of weaving and pottery making. 

(f{) The development of a clan religion. 


C. Third Stage 

1. Occupation.—Agricultural life was begun. 

2. Progress—The desire for a constant food supply for 
the herds probably led to the development of agricul- 
ture. This, in turn, led to— 

(a) Fixed houses or homes. 

(b) The use of vegetables and grains for food. 

(c) The use of vegetable fibres for clothing. 

(d) The expansion of the clan into a tribe to protect 
the land. 

(e) The development of a tribal religion and of govern- 
ment. 
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IV. The Age of Metals 
A. Occupation.—Metal working became an important industry. — 


B. Progress 

1. Since metals could not be used as food, metal workers 
lived together in towns and cities and exchanged their 
products for foodstuffs. Money came into general use. 

2. The use of metals led to elaborate ornaments in dress. 

3. Formal law and religion, with courts, police, and tem- 
ples, were developed. 

4, The tribe, through increase and conquest, became a 
nation with a king at its head. 


QUESTIONS 


1. State the chief characteristics which distinguish man from 
other animals. 

2. State three contributions made by primitive man to the devel- 
opment cf civilization. 

3. Trace the evolution and growth of the modern home. ; 

4. Discuss the effects of the discovery of fire on the life of primi- 
tive man. 

5. Define: barter; clan; tribe; nomad. 

6. (a) Why has the invention of the bow and arrow been of greater 
importance than the invention of gunpowder? (b) Why should the 
discovery of fire be regarded as of niore significance than the discovery 
of steam? 

7. Mention three important industries that, in primitive times, 
seem to have been begun and carried on by women. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ANCIENT ORIENT 


I. Common Characteristics of Ancient Oriental Nations 


A. Despotic Government—The king’s power was absolute. 


He had power over the life and death of his subjects and 
could tax them at will. 


. Classes.—There were sharply marked classes. It was very 

difficult for a man to rise from one class to another. 

1. The priests, nobles, and soldiers constituted the priv- 
tleged classes. ‘They owned land free from taxation, and 
had slawes to serve them. 

2. Physicians, scribes, merchants, traders, and some 
skilled workmen constituted the muddle class. They 
were small in numbers and had no political power. 

3. The very poor were numerous and in great misery. 
They tilled the lands of the privileged classes. 

4. There were many slaves—captives and debtors. They 
did most of the manual work—road and pyramid build- 
ing, farming, household work, dyeing, and weaving. 


. Religion—All the Oriental countries, except two, were 

polytheistic; 1.e., worshippers of many gods. 

1. The Hebrews were monotheistic; i.e., worshippers of one 
God. 

2. The Persians worshipped two gods. 


. Civilization.—-Civilization in the Orient advanced to a 
certain point and then stopped. Oriental civilization is 
static in contrast to the progressive or dynamic civilization 


of the West. 
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EGYPT 
J. Physical Features 


A. Natural Defenses.—The sea on the north, cataracts and 
mountains on the south, and deserts on the east and west. 


B. A fertile soil, the result of the annual overflow of the river 
Nile. Hence the expression, “‘ Egypt, the Gift of the Nile.” 


C. A warm climate. 4 


II. Progress 


A. Material Progress—Agriculture, cattle-raising, weaving, 
dyeing, trading, skill in the use of metals. 


B. Cultural Progress 


1. Science——Astronomy (calendar), geometry, and engi- 
neering were developed to help control the Nile floods 
and harness them for service in agriculture through 
irrigation. 

2. Religion—Ancestor worship. The belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul led to the embalming of the body, the 
resting place of the soul, and to the building of pyramids 
to serve as tombs for the kings. The Book of the Dead 
contains the religious beliefs of the Egyptians. 

3. Architecture and Sculpture——Palaces, temples, statues, 
obelisks, and pyramids. 

4, Writing.— Hieroglyphics or picture writing on papyrus 
scrolls. 


Ill. Remains.—Pyramids, obelisks (columns commemorating 
great events), palaces, and tombs. 


IV. History 


A. At first, the valley contained many tribes. Through con- 
quest and the need of cooperation in irrigation, these tribes _ 
first consolidated into two kingdoms: Upper Egypt at 
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Thebes and Lower Egypt at Memphis. Later they became 
one. 


B. About 1500 B.C., Egypt conquered Syria and the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, the other two centers 
of civilization. 

C. Later, Egypt herself was conquered, in turn, by the Assyr- 
ians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 


D. During medieval and modern times, Egypt was for many 
centuries under Turkish control. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, England controlled Egypt indirectly. Since the 
World War Egypt has become an independent kingdom. 


THE TIGRIS-EUPHRATES VALLEY 
I. Physical Features 


A. Natural mountain defenses shut in a valley between the 
two rivers. 


B. A fertile soil due to seasonal rains. 


C. A warm climate. 


TI. Progress 


A. Material Progress.—Agriculture, cattle-raising, weaving, 
dyeing, and trading. 


B. Cultural Progress 


1. Science.—Developed astrology, astronomy, and physics. 
They knew the principles of the lever and the pulley. 
2. Religion.—Polytheistic. 
3. Writing 
(a) The cuneiform system of writing used bricks for 
writing material. The small space for writing made 
narrow, wedge-shaped characters necessary. 
(b) The Law Code of Hammurabi is the earliest law 
code (2100 B.C.). 
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4. Architecture—Temples and palaces. The use of bricks 
for building caused these to disappear. q 
5. Remains.—Writings, utensils, ornaments, etc. 


Ul. History 


A. The Babylonians ruled the region about 3500 B.C. 

B. Later, the Assyrians on the north conquered and ruled the 
whole region. 

C. About 1500 B.C., Egypt conquered the land. - 

D. Under Nebuchadnezzar (604 B.C.), Babylon regained her | 
power and conquered Egypt and Syria. 

E. Like Egypt, the land underwent many conquests in ancient 
times. It has since been divided into many separate states. 


SYRIA 


I. Physical Features.—A narrow road lying between Egypt and 
Asia. It was hemmed in by the Arabian Desert on the 
south and by the Mediterranean Sea on the north. Asia 
and Africa fought with Syria and ruled it for many cen- 
turies. The land was rarely independent. 


Il. Divisions.—Syria was divided into two countries—Phoenicta 
and Palestine. 


Il. Phoenicia 


A. Physical Features.—A narrow, rocky stretch of barren soil, 
lying between the sea and the desert. 


B. Material Progress 


1. The Phoenicians were the most skilled craftsmen of the 
Mediterranean. They developed Tyrian purple. 
2. They were also great traders. 


(a) Their commerce extended throughout the Mediter- 
ranean, into the Atlantic, to Spain and Britain. 
(b) They established trading posts on the coast of the 


= vit 7 
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Mediterranean Sea and even on the Atlantic. Car- 

thage in Africa, and Cadiz in Spain are examples. 
(c) The people were forced into these activities by the 

small area of their land and by its barren soil. 





1. Developed the phonetic alphabet. 
2. Spread the culture of the Orient throughout the Med- 
iterranean. 

3. Increased the geographic knowledge of their time by 
) their explorations. 
. 4. Were the missionaries of early civilizations, spreading 
, the customs, habits, and ideas of the people with whom 
4 they traded. 


C. Cultural Progrezs.—The Phoenicians— 
4 


D. Religion —Polytheistic. 
E. Remains.—Cities, ornaments, etc. 


¥. History —rTheir history is one of conquest by one state 
after another. 


IV. Palestine 


A. Physical Feotures.—A narrow strip of land, suited mainly 
to cattle-raising, but containing also a small agricultural 
area. 


B. Material Progress —Cattle-raising and agriculture. 


C. Cultural Progress 
1. The development of a great literature in the Old Testa- 
ment and the other sacred books of the Hebrews. 
2. The Mosaic Law Code. 


D. Religion 
1. Monotheistic; ie., believers in one God. The Hebrews 
had the highest moral code of the Orient. 
2. Christianity was born in Palestine. 
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E. History [ 
1. Under Abraham the Jews left Chaldea. Under his 
leadership and, later, under Isaac and Jacob, they — 
roamed over Palestine. In Joseph’s time many of them — 
drifted into Egypt. 
2. Later, the Hebrews were enslaved by the Egyptians. 
Moses delivered them from this slavery and led them 
out of Egypt. Still later, under Joshua, the Jews settled 
in Palestine. 
3. The kings of Palestine were Saul, David, and Solomon. 
Under Solomon’s rule, age reached its height 
about 1055 B.C. 
4, On the death of Solomon, the kingdom split into the 
Ten Tribes of Israel and the Two Tribes of Judah. ‘The 
Ten Tribes were carried into Assyrian captivity. Four 
hundred years later, the Two Tribes of Judah were car- 
ried into Babylonian captivity by Nebuchadnezzar. 
5. Later History 
(a) Palestine, like the other Oriental countries, was 
captured, in turn, by the Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans. 

(b) During the medieval and most of the modern 
period, it was a possession of Turkey. 

(c) To-day, it is a mandate of Great Britain and is 
being rebuilt as a homeland for the Jewish people. 


LYDIA 


1. Physical Features.—Lydia was part of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor, forming a link between the East and the West. It 
was very rich in metals. 


II. Cultural Progress.—System of weights and measures, and 
coinage. 
Il. History 
A. About 560 B.C., Lydia’s greatest king, Croesus, conquered 


the Greek colonies lying between Lydia and the Mediter- 
ranean. He also extended his land to the Halys River. 
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B. Between 558 and 529 B.C., Lydia was conquered by the 
Persians. 


C. Her later history is similar to that of Palestine. She is 
to-day part of Turkey. 


PERSIA (850 B.C.) 


I. Physical Features.—A high plateau lying east of the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. 


II. Progress 


A. Material Progress.—Cattle-raising and road-building. 


B. Cultural Progress—The Persians borrowed the civilization 
of Babylon. 


i. 


Religion—tIn the Zend-Avesta, Zoroaster taught that 
good and evil fought for the control of the world, and 
that man should aid the good. This was the highest 
development of religion beyond the borders of Palestine. 


. Political Organization 


(a) Under earlier conquests, the native rulers were 
allowed to retain their thrones and were required — 
only to pay tribute. This gave opportunity for 
revolt. 

(b) Persia changed this system and developed the best 
empire organization up to that time. 

(1) Conquered rulers were deposed and their lands 
were organized into satrapies—provinces under 
the rule of satraps or governors. 

(2) The Persian governor was supported by the 
Persian garrison. 

(3) Tribute was collected. 

(4) Good roads were built for military purposes. 


Ifl. History 


A. Aw first, the Medes ruled the Plateau. With the aid of 
Babylon, they overthrew the Assyrians. 
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B. In the sixth century B.C., the Persians, under Cyrus, con- 
quered Media, the Tigris-Euphrates, Syria, and all of 
Asia Minor. Cyrus’ son conquered Egypt. 


C. The Persian empire spread beycnd the old limits of the 
Oriental world to India in Asia and to the Greek penin- — 
sula in Europe. 


D. In the fifth century B.C., Persia was defeated by the 
Greeks and its power declined. ‘ 


E. In the fourth century B.C., it became part of the Empire 
of Alexander the Great. After Alexander’s death, Persia 
fel! apart and was soon conquered by the Romans. 


F. To-day, Persia itself is independent, though very much 
reduced in area. 


IV. Contributions of Persia to Civilization 
A. Protected Oriental civilization from the Scythians. 
B. Developed imperial organization. 


V. Summary of Contributions of the Oriental World 
Country Contributions 


Egypt Geometry. 
Calendar.—Twelve months of thirty days each and 
five feast days to complete the year. 
Pyramids; obelisks. 
Paper-making. 


Babylonia Code of Hammurabi. 
Cuneiform writing. 
60 as a unit. Now used in telling time. 


Assyria Use of iron weapons of war. 
Assurbanipal’s library. 


Chaldea Astrology.—Prophecy determined by a study rf the 
position of stars. 


The “ Hanging Gardens ”’ of Babylon. 
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Phoenicia “ Torchbearers of civilization.” 
Phonetic alphabet. 
Tyrian or royal purple. 
The science of navigation. 


Palestine Belief in one God—Monotheism. 
The Ten Commandments. 
The Old Testament. 
The Psalms. 
Gave Christ to the world. 


Lydia System of coinage. 
System of weights and measures. 
Persia Road-building. 


Imperial organization. 
Saved Oriental civilization from the Scythians. 


QUESTIGNS 


1. Describe briefly the two great river valleys in which ancient 
civilization first reached a high development. Show what effect 
these valleys had on the economic and political life of the people who 
lived in them. 

2. Name two countries from which the earliest written historical 
records have come down to us. Tell why these particular countries 
were early centers of civilization. 

3. Show the influence of geography on the history of the Tigris- 
Euphrates and the Nile valleys respectively. 

4. (a) Briefly describe the life and industries of Babylonia and give 
original sources of information on the subject. (b) Mention two 
prominent facts about the civilization of Babylonia. 

5. Sketch the contributions made to civilization by three Oriental 
countries. 

6. (a) Show the effect of geographic conditions on the history of 
Phoenicia. (b) State the reasons for placing the Phoenicians among 
the foremost of those nations of antiquity that have influenced 
modern times. 

7. Discuss the importance of Moses; Solomon; Zoroaster; Ham- 
murabi; Tutankhamen, 
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8. State two specific contributions of each of the following to 
modern life: Egypt; Phoenicia; Babylonia. 

9. Explain briefly each of the following: obelisk; Book of the 
Dead; satrap; Zend- Avesta. 

10. (a) Why has Egypt been called the gift of the Nile? (b) What 
does modern civilization owe to Egypt? (c) Write briefly on the 
meaning or historic importance of the pyramids. 


CHAPTER IV 


GREECE 


I. Comparison between the Orient and the Occident 


Climate 


Products 


Divisions 


Life 
Art 
Thought 


Government 


Ease of Con- 
quest 


Orient 
Semi-tropical; demand- 
ing little energy. 


Little variety. 


Very large territorial di- 
visions. 


Uniform; monotonous. 
Extravagant; unnatural. 
Imitative; submissive. 


Absolute despotism. 


Asia could conquer the 
Orient, but not Eu- 
rope. 


Occident 
Temperate; demanding 
considerable energy. 


Great variety. 


Small and numerous, cre- 
ating many states. 


Diverse. 
Moderate; natural. 
Original; independent. 


Ruler was checked by a 
council of nobles or 
similar organization. 


Natural barriers pre- 
vented the develop- 
ment of one great em- 
pire. 


II. Physical Features that Influenced the History of Greece 


A. Natural barriers, islands, harbors, and mountains divided 
Greece into many distinct sections and prevented unity. 


B. The sea furnished a means of intercourse and travel that 
made the Greeks broad-minded. The islands were step- 
ping-stones to Asia. 


NZ 
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. The rocky soil of the mountain slopes produced only olives 


and grapes and hence made commerce and the coloniza- 
tion of grain regions necessary. 


. The best harbors and islands lay on the eastern coast and 


thus brought Greece into contact with the Orient. 


. The great natural beauty of the land made the Greeks 


poets and artists. 
4 


. Greece faces the East; consequently her attention was 


directed toward Asia Minor. 


Ill. The Mycenean Civilization (1500-1200 B.C.) 


A. 
B. 


YC. 


This was the civilization of a short, dark-skinned people, 
aided by contact with Phoenician traders. 


During this period, gold-working, carving, and architecture 
developed. 


About 1200 B.C. this civilization was replaced by that of 
the Achean conquerors. 


IV. The Achean Civilization 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Probable Origin.—The invasion and conquest of Greece by 
a tall, fair race—the Greeks of Homer. 


They were organized into four tribes, the most important 
of which were: 


1. The Ionians, who finally settled Attica and the islands 
of the Aegean. 

2. The Dorians, who conquered the Peloponnesus or Sparta 
from the Jonians and reduced the original inhabitants 
to the condition of helots or state slaves. 


This civilization advanced further than that of the Myce- 
neap Age, for the people learned the use of iron. 
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V. The Expansion of Hellas 


A. First Period of Colonization (1000-900 B.C.) 
1. Cause.—The expulsion of the Ionians from the Pelopon- 
nesus by the Dorians. 
2. Result—The colonization of Asia Minor and the islands 
of the Aegean. | 


B. Second Period of Colonization (800-600 B.C.) 
1. Cause.—The desire for an increased grain supply and for 
trading posts. 
2. Result.—The colonization of the Black Sea (Byzantium) 
and of Southern Italy (Magna Graecia) and Sicily. 


C. Difference Between a Greek Colony and a Modern 
Colony.—The Greek colony was politically independent of 
the mother city, while the modern colony is politically de- 
pendent on the mother country. 


VI. Progress of Government in the City-State 


A. Monarchy.—In the time of Homer, each state had a king, 
who was priest, war leader, and judge. He was assisted by 
a Council of Nobles, who were jealous of his powers, and 
supported by an Assembly of the people. 


B. Oligarchy or Aristocracy.—This form of government by the 
few was established when the jealous nobles wrested 
from the king all his powers, except those of priest. 
The people were harshly treated at this time because 
of their support of the king. 


C. Tyranny—This form of government was established by 
some liberator of the people who overthrew the nobles by 
force. At first, the tyrants were liberal rulers; later, they 
became harsh. 


D. Democracy.—This form of government was established 
when the people revolted against the tyrants and set up the 
rule of the majority of adult mle citizens. 
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. The Athenian democracy is called a direct democracy 


because each adult male citizen participated directly in — 


the making of the laws. Our democracy is a represent- 
ative democracy because laws are made by a few elected 
men, not by all citizens. 


. The Athenian democracy was imperfect because— 

(a) Direct democracy is not adapted to a large state 
and representative democracy never developed. 

(b) It did not grant citizenship to foreigners. 

(c) It was founded on slavery. 


VII. Comparison of Athens and Sparta 


Land 


Occupations 


Government 


Education 


Sparta 


Fertile; agricultural; pe- 


ninsular; capable of 
supporting its people. 


Agriculture and fighting. 


Remained an oligarchy. 
Her two kings were 
ruled by the Senate. 


The chief aim was the 
development of the 
perfect soldier. 

Physical education was 
emphasized. Sickly 
infants were exposed 
until they died. 


On reaching their sev- 
enth birthday, boys 
were under state con- 
trol in public bar- 


Athens . 
Rocky; mountainous; 
many harbors. Prod- 


ucts: olives and 
grapes. Food im- 
ported. 

Commerce. 


Advanced step by step 
to democracy. 


The chief aim was com- 
plete personal devel- 
ment. 

The Athenian boy 
received physical ed- 
ucation and _ also 
education in music, 
poetry, and literature. 

At eighteen, the boys 
took the ephebic oath 
of loyalty and served 
in the army for two 
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Sparta Athens 
racks. At eighteen, years. At twenty, the 
regular military train- young man became a 
ing began. full-fledged citizen. 
Girls received phys- Girls received house- 

icaleducation at home. hold training. 
Position of Equal to that of men. Subordinate to men, 
Women All business was done Concerned only with 
by them. Men served the home. No public 

in the army. life. 


Contribution Only military science. Art, literature, political 


to Civiliza- experiments, leaders. 

tion Highest ancient in- 
telligence (Periclean 
Age). 


VIII. Bonds of Union between the Greek City-States 
A. Common language, customs, and literature. 


B. Fear of the Persians. 


C. Tvade and social intercourse, especially the Olympic 
Games. 


D. Common religious views, especially the desire to protect 
their temples. 


E. A common council controlled not only the management 
of the Olympic Games, but also the famous Delphian 
Oracle and the annual feast given in honor of Apollo 
at Delos. 


IX. Forces that Tended to Keep the Greek City-States Inde- 
pendent 


A. Mountain ridges and bays divided the various communi- 
ties. 


B. The city-states of Greece were separated from their colo- 
nies in Asia Minor and elsewhere. These colonies were 
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therefore independent. They were attached to the 
metropolis, the mother city, only by sentiment. 


. Fear lest union would result in the domination of the city- 


states by some strong city with the consequent loss of 
their rights. 


-X. History of Athens to the Persian Wars 


A. 
B. 
C. 


About 1000 B.C. oligarchy replaced monarchy. 
The people were oppressed by the nobles and by the rich. 


A few men monopolized the land, and many citizens were 
enslaved for debt. 


. To reform these evils— 


1. Draco wrote out the Law Code that it might be known 
to all (621 B.C.). It was found too harsh. 

2. In 594 B.C., Solon was elected to make new laws. 
(a) Economic Reforms 

(1) No man was to own more than a certain amount 
of land. 

(2) Citizens who were enslaved for debt were to 
be freed. No citizens were to be enslaved for 
debt thereafter. 

(b) Political Reforms 

(1) A new Assembly of all the people was created 
to elect and try officers. 

(2) A Senate of four hundred was chosen from the 
three wealthiest classes, not from the nobility 
alone. 

(3) The Areopagus—The Council of Nobles or 
Eupatrids became a court. 


. In 560B.C., tyranny was established by Pisistratus 


because of dissatisfaction with the work of Solon. His 
government beautified Athens and increased the number 
of landowners. Later tyrants were oppressors. 
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F. Democracy was established by Clisthenes after a revolt 
against the tyrants in 510 B.C. It strengthened 
Athens for her part in the Persian Wars. The following 
reforms were instituted: 

1. Citizenship was granted to foreigners who were then in 
Athens. 

2. Manhood suffrage was established. 

3. Men who were voted dangerous were ostracized (exiled). 

4. Geographical tribes were substituted for the old organi-~ 
zation of blood tribes in politics. 


G. Intellectual Awakening.—During the sixth century (600- 
501 B.C.) an intellectual awakening took place. 
1. Art and literature became distinctly Greek as distin- 
guished from Oriental. 
2. Lyric poetry began with the odes of Sappho and Pindar. 
3. Philosophy and primitive science began. 


H. During this period, Sparta became the military leader of 
Greece. 


XI. The Persian Wars 


A. Causes 

1. Indirect—The Persians had already advanced to the 
Danube and the conquest of Greece was the next log- 
ical step. 

2. Direct—The Greeks of Asia Minor, already conquered 
by Lydia, had aided that country in its unsuccessful 
war with Persia. Persia, therefore, punished them with 
harsh rule. They revolted and appealed to European 
Greece for aid. Athens answered, and so brought on 
the Persian attack. 


B. Significance of These Wars.—These wars were the first of 
many conflicts to determine whether Oriental or Occi- 
dental civilization should rule the world. 
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C. Carthage and Magna Graecia.—At the same time that 
Persia attacked Greece, Carthage attacked the Greek 
colonies in Sicily—the key to the trade of the Mediter- 
ranean and Southern Italy. Carthage was defeated but 
her attack prevented the colonies from aiding Greece. 


D. Relative Strength of Persia and Greece 


Persia Greece 
Size One vast empire. A small peninsula consisting 
of many independent states. 
Unity All parts were united in Wars between the states and 
obedience to the ruler. even civil wars within the 
states themselves were fre- 
quent. The only germ of 
union was the Peloponne- 
sian League under the rule 
of Sparta. 
Spirit Obedient and submis- The love of freedom and of 
sive. their homes led the re- 
sourceful Greeks to victory. 
Armies Countless hordes; well Men of character; trained in 
trained; many mer- initiative; no mercenaries. 
cenaries. ae 
E. Events 

1. The Battle of Marathon (490 B.C.) broke the Greek 
fear of Persia. 

2. The Battle of Thermopylae Pass (480 B.C.) showed the 
courage of the three hundred Spartans who died defend- 
ing it. 

3 


. The Battle of Salamis (480 B.C.) showed the naval 


supremacy of the Greeks under Themistocles, father of 
the Greek navy which defeated the Persian fleet of 


Xerxes. The supremacy of Athens on the sea saved 
Greece. 


nat; 
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F. Resulis 


is 


Occidental civilization was saved by the Greek victory. 


2. The Greeks in Asia minor were soon freed. 


3. 


Athens became the greatest state in Greece and entered 
on her Golden Age. 


XII. The Golden or Periclean Age at Athens (479-431 B.C.) 
A. The Athenan Empire 


1. 


The Delian Confederacy was a union of the Greeks of 
the Aegean and Asia Minor under Athens to keep 
Persia out of the Mediterranean Sea. 

(a) At first, the allies gave ships, men, and money. 
Later, the members gave money only, while Athens 
furnished ships and men. 

(b) When the members later refused further payments, 
Athens forced them to pay by conquest. 


. The Athenian Empire was created when Athens refused 


the conquered cities a vote in the League and removed 
the treasury to Athens. 


. At this time, Athens, after a quarrel with Sparta, built 


up a land empire in Central Greece. She also aided the 
Egyptians to revolt against Persia. Her defeat in 
Egypt broke up the empire and brought on war with 
Sparta which was quickly ended by a Thirty Years’ 
Truce. 


B. Government.—Athens was a pure democracy under Per- 


icles, chief general, orator, statesman, and empire 
builder. 


. Chief Officers—Ten generals were chosen by the Hccle- 


sia or Assembly with power to propose laws to it and 
carry them out. The chief general was the leader of 
the majority of the people. 


. The Assembly included all adult male citizens, 
. All citizens were equally eligible to office. They were 


paid. 
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4. Courts-—There were ten courts with five hundred jurors 
each. The court was both judge and jury. Its deci-_ 
sions were final. 

5. Result.The Athenian citizen possessed the highest polit- 
ical intelligence. 

6. Weaknesses.—As before, the government was founded 
on slavery, did not admit foreigners to citizenship, and 
had no system of representation. Orators had unusual 
influence. 


C. Culture : 
1. Architecture and Sculpture 

(a) Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian columns; stadia; 
temples; theaters. 

(b) The Acropolis or Sacred Hill was beautified by tem- 
ples—the Parthenon and the Winged Victory. 

(c) The statues of Phidias (Athena and Zeus) and of 
Praxiteles (Hermes and The Faun). 


2. The Drama 


(a) Origin—The Feast of Dionysius (the god of wine), 
through its religious rites, gave birth to tragedy. 
Its joyous, worldly rites gave birth to comedy. 

(b) Tragedy.—Thespis introduced a chorus leader (sixth 
century). Aeschylus introduced dialogue and a 
second actor. Sophocles and Euripides introduced 
other actors. 

(c) Comedy.—Aristophanes satirized the times. 


3. History 


(a) Herodotus, the “Father of History,” wrote an 
account of the Persian Wars in narrative style. 

(bj) Thucydides wrote of the war between Athens and 
Sparta. 


(c) Xenophon wrote of the retreat of the Greeks from 
Persia. 
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4. Philosophy 


(a) The Sophists taught that man can never find the 
truth and must therefore accept appearances. They 
were the first to teach for pay. 

(b) Socrates encouraged men to search for the truth. 
His maxim was, ‘‘ Know thyself.” He taught by 
questioning, not by telling (Socratic Method). 

(c) Plato, the pupil of Socrates, taught the immortality 
of the soul. In his Republic he pictured an ideal 
state. 

5. Limitations of Greek Culture-—Greek life was founded on 
slavery. Women were on a low cultural plane. 


XIII. The Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.C.) 


A. Causes 
1. Review the differences between Athens and Sparta. 
See page 20. 
2. Athens’ wealth, leadership, empire, and naval supremacy 
aroused the jealousy of Sparta. 


B. Events 

1. Athens suffered a great plague in the second year of the 
war. ‘This deprived her of her best leaders. 

2. In 413 B.C., Athens lost the great naval Battle of Syracuse. 

3. Oligarchy overthrew democracy and discouraged the 
people during the later years of the war. 

4. The defeat of the Athenian navy at Aegospotami in 
405 B.C. ended the war. 


C. Results 
1. The destruction of the Athenian Empire was followed 
by a period of confusion in Greece, during which the 
leadership fell first to Sparta, then to Thebes. 
2. During this time Persia re-enslaved the Asiatic Greeks. 
3. This confusion led to the Macedonian Conquest. 
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XIV. Greece under Macedonia (338-323 B.C.) 


A. The Rise of Macedonia 


1. 


The Work of Philip 

(a) Unified and civilized his little monarchy in north- 
eastern Greece. 

(b) Conquered Greece at Chaeronea (338 B.C.), thus 
fulfilling the prophecy of Demosthenes, the Greek 
orator, who had warned the Greeks of danger from 
Philip. 

(c) Prepared to lead the Greeks against Persia, when 
he died. 


B. Alexander the Great (336-323 B.C.) 


Uy 


2. 


Character—Brave; adventurous; strong; intelligent. 

Educated by Aristotle. 

Conquests 

(a) Reconquered the Greeks who had revolted against 

(b) Conquered Asia Minor, Syria, the Tigris-Euphrates, 
Persia, and even part of India. 

(c) Famous Batiles—Battle of Granicus (334 B.C.); 
Battle of Issus (833 B.C.) ; Battle of Arbela (831B.C.). 


. Government.—Alexander the Great encouraged the fusion 


of the Orient and the Octvident by— 

(a) Planting Greek colonies throughout the Orient. 

(b) Furthering the intermarriage of the Greeks and 
Orientals. 


. Results of His Conquests 


(a) The Hellenization of the world—the spread of 
Greek culture. 

(b) The declining importance of European Greece. 

(c) The increase of the world’s wealth through the dis- 
bursement of the treasures of the Orient. 

(d) The fusion of Hellenism and Orientalism, resulting 
in the Hellenistic or Alexandrian Age. 
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XV. The Hellenistic or Alexandrian Age 
A. The three centuries following the death of Alexander the 


2. 


Great are called the Hellenistic or Alexandrian Age. 
This period is characterized by— 


. The spread of Greek culture throughout the Mediter- 


ranean lands and the Orient. The Greek language be- 
came the daily language of business, art, science, and 
government. 

The fusion of Oriental and Greek culture. 


B. Alexandria in Egypt was the center of the Hellenistic Age. 


C. 


Cultural Progress during the Hellenistic Age. 


2 


Pergamum in Asia Minor was noted for its great sculpture 
depicting the struggle between gods and giants, and 
figures of barbarians from the North. 


. Alexandria, the center of this Age, is known for— 


(a) The Museum, an institution supported by the gov- 
ernment for purposes of scientific research. It was 
here that Euclid developed the study of geometry. 
Here also Eratosthenes computed the size of the 
earth and laid the basis for the study of geography. 

(b) The famous library with its half million rolls. 


. New Philosophies: Stoicism and Epicureanism. 


(a) Stoicism taught that duty was the finest virtue. 
Fortitude of soul and indifference to pleasure and 
pain became the chief features of this philosophy. 

(b) Epicureanism, founded by Epicurus, taught that the 
greatest virtue was pieasure, but always in modera- 
tion. This school of philosophy was misunder- 
stood and led to the quest for mere physical plea- 
sures of the moment. 


. Syracuse in Sicily was the home of the famous 


Archimedes (287-212 B.C.). Here he discovered the 
principles of the lever and specific gravity. 
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XVI. Comparison of the Athenian Democracy of the Fifth Cen- 
tury and the English Monarchy of To-day 


Athens 

Board of ten generals, 
elected by the Assem- 
bly. 

One man, the leader of 
the majority party, 
was chief general with 
full power (Pericles). 


Executive 


The generals proposed, 
debated, and voted on 
laws in the Assembly. 


Legislature An Ecclesia or Assembly 
of all the citzens. This 
was direct democracy. 


Eupatrid Council—a mur- 
der court. 

Dicasteries—Ten courts 
of five hundred jurors 
each. 


Judiciary 


This is 


England 


The kingship is heredi- 


tary. 


The king has the right 


of veto over acts of 
Patliament but has not 
used it since Queen 
Anne’s reign. 


The Cabinet is chosen 


by, and is responsible 
to, the majority party 
in the House of Com- 
mons. The members 
of the Cabinet are 
usually members of 
Parliament. They 
may vote, speak, etc., 
in the House to which 
they belong. 


Parliament of two houses: 
1. The House of Lords— 


hereditary. 


2. The House of Com, 


mons — composed of 
elected representa- 
tives. 

representative 
democracy. 


System of courts with 


judges and trial juries 
of twelve men. 
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Athens England 


Citizenship Limited to those born in Foreigners eligible to cit« 


Attica of citizen par- izenship. 
ents. Extended to for- 

eigners only on rare 

occasions. 


Social Nobles; metics (foreigners); Nobles; commons; clergy. 
Classes commons; slaves. 


XVII. Important Greeks and their Achievements 


Name 
Homer 


Phidippides 


Leonidas 


Herodotus 


Thucydides 


Socrates 


Achievement ; 

The supposed author of The Iliad and The 

Odyssey, the great epics of Greek literature. 

Modern scholarship denies him the credit for 
these works. 


The Greek runner who ran from Marathon to — 
Athens to announce the victory of the Atheni- 
ans over the Persians. He dropped dead after 
making the announcement. The Marathon 
races commemorate this event. 


King of Sparta, who, with three hundred fellow- 
patriots, heroically defended the pass of Ther- 
mopylae against thousands of Persians until 
betrayed by a Greek. 


The ‘‘ Father of History.”’ He wrote the history 
of the Persian Wars. 


The first historian who sought causes other than 
supernatural for the events of his time, thereby 
laying the foundation of modern scientific 
history writing. 

Enjoyed drawing a group of people around him in 
the streets of Athens and showing them the 
error of their reasoning by ingenious question- 

‘ing. This method is known as the Socratic 
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Name 


Plato 


Aristotle 


Themistocles 


Pericles 


Phidias 


Myron 


Praxiteles 


Alcibiades 


Achievement 
Method. One of his maxims was, “ Know ; 
Thyself.” 


Disciple of Socrates. Founded a school of philos. 
ophy in the Academy. Among his more impor- 
tant works are the Republic, Laws, and many 
Dialogues. 


Disciple of Plato and the tedcher of Alexander 
the Great. For many centuries his views on 
a great variety of topics were accepted without 
question. He exerted the greatest influence on 
medieval scholasticism. 


The Father of the Athenian navy. He advocated 
the building of a fleet as a defense against 
Persia. In 480B.C., he won a victory at Sal- 
amis which saved Greece and her future culture 
from the ravages of the Persians. 


The ruler of Athens during one of the greatest 
periods of culture the world has ever known. 
His undertaking to beautify Athens led to 
many artistic creations, especially the Par- 
thenon. The period from 445-431 B.C. is 
known as the. Age of Pericles. 


Chosen by Pericles to superintend the construc- 
tion of the Parthenon. The beautiful friezes 
on the Parthenon were his work. 


A great sculptor. His best known work is The 
Discus-thrower. 


The sculptor of Satyr and Hermes. The latter was 
found in 1877. 


The Athenian traitor who advised the Atheniang 
to go to their defeat at Syracuse (413 B.C.). 


He was later restored to the command of the 
Athenian army. 
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Demosthenes Greatest of the ancient orators. He advised 
Athens toe prepare against Philip of Macedon. 
His Philippics and Orations on the Crown are 
the basis of his renown. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Write on the influence in ancient history of each of the fol: 
lowing: (a) the Aegean Sea; (b) the mountains of Greece. 

2. Explain fully four ways in which the geographic features of 
Greece affected the lives of the people. 

3. Compare (a) the Greek idea of a state with the modern idea; 
(b) the ideals of Sparta with those of Athens. 

4. In what respects did the Constitution of Sparta in the fifth 
century B.C. differ from that of Athens at the same time? 

5. (a) Discuss the development of the Athenian Constitution 
to the time of Clisthenes. (b) What reforms in the Constitution of 
Athens were made by Solon? 

6. Compare the democratic government of ancient Athens with 
the government of the United States to-day, stating two resemblances 
and two differences. : 

7. Discuss in some detail at least one difference between the 
Athenians and the Romans with reference to each of four of the fol- 
lowing: government; position of women; amusements; art; trade; 
works of engineering. 

8. Greece faced toward the East. What effect did this geo- 
graphic factor have on the course of the expansion of Greek culture? 

9. Select and describe in some detail what you regard as the 
most important contribution of Greece to civilization. Tell why 
you think this contribution important in the history of civilization. 

10. Explain the historic importance of each of the following: 
the Parthenon; Marathon; Spartan discipline; Aristotle; Alexander; 
Pericles; Demosthenes; Socrates; Phidias; Solon; Plato. 

11. Show how the place in history and the contributions to civili- 
zation of Greece may be indicated by tracing the career and the 
achievements of Alexander the Great. 

12. Write an account of the democracy of Athens in the days of 
Pericles. Show one way in which the government of Pericles was 
less democratic than ours. 
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13. ‘‘ Athens is the school of Hellas,’”’ said Pericles in the Funeral 
Oration. Show two respects in which this was true. 

14. State some of the social, commercial, and intellectual changes 
wrought by the conquests of Alexander the Great. 

15. Give an account of an imaginary trip to the ancient Olympic 
Games, including (a) a description of the contests; (b) the influence 
of these games. 

16. What brought Persia into conflict with Greece? Discuss the 
results of the wars? é 

17. (a) Explain how Athens became a great naval power. 
(b) What caused the formation of the Confederacy of Delos? 

18. Write on the causes and results of the Peloponnesian War. 
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CHAPTER V 


ROME 


I. Infiuence of Physical Features 


A. The Mountains 


1. The Alps on the North kept out the Barbarians of Cen; 
tral Europe. 

2. The Apennines, running from North to South, close to 
the eastern coast, made the eastern part of the country 
inaccessible. 

3. These mountains divided the people of Italy, not into 
many city-states as in Greece, but into two classes: 

(a) Poor backward mountaineers. 
(b) Wealthy progressive plainsmen. 


. Geographically, Rome looks toward the West. This fact 


caused the Romans to turn their attention to Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain. 


. The island of Sicily acted as a stepping-stone to Africa and 


brought Rome in contact with the Orient. 


. Italy’s central position in the Mediterranean helped her 


turn that sea into a ‘‘ Roman lake ”’ 


. The position of the city of Rome on seven hills, on the 


Tiber, with access to the sea but security from attack, 
made supremacy in Italy possible. 


II. The People of Italy 


A. In the North were the Gauls and the Etruscans. The lat- 


ter were Rome’s teachers in architecture and religion. 
They were also her first kings. 
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In the South, in Magna Graecia, Greek colonists taught 
the Romans art, literature, philosophy, religion, and medi- 
cine. 


_In the center were the Italians who were divided into 


mountaineers, of whom the Samnities were the most 
important, and lowlanders, called Latins. 


Ill. The Monarchy (753-510 B.C.) 


A. 


D5 


F. 


Rome developed from the union of the peoples of the seven 
hills through conquest and fusion. 


According to legend, Rome was first ruled by Etruscan 
kings. 


. Society resembled that of Homer’s time. 


1. Social Classes—King, nobles, commons, and slaves. 
The nobles had clients or dependents—foreigners or 
freedmen. Only the nobles were citizens. 

2. The Family.—The family was the unit of society. The 
father had complete control. 


. Religion—The religion was a combination of ancestor 


worship and the worship of the personified powers of 
nature. 


. Government 


1. The king was priest, judge, and war chief. Attendants, 
called lictors, carried bundles of rods (fasces) enclosing 
an ax. The fasces were symbols of absolute power. 

2. A Senate composed of noble chiefs. 

3. An Assembly of nobles. 


As in Greece, the king was overthrown by the nobles who 
established an oligarchic republic. 


[V. The Republic (510-27 B.C.) 


A. 


Government.—A direct democracy, not a representative one. 
1. Two consuls were elected annually to rule the city in 


time of peace, act as judges, and as generals in time of 
war. Their power was limited by— 


Ba. 


3. 
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(a) The right of one consul to veto the acts of the other. 

(b) The Assembly to whom they were responsible at 
the end of the year. 

(c) The need of the advice and favor of the permanent 
Senate. 

(d) A Dictator, who was appointed in time of peril to 
exercise full power for six months. 

(e) Two quaestors, who were elected to manage the 
finances. 

The Senate was the controlling element. It was per- 

manent and could easily dominate the consuls who 

hoped to join it later. 

A patrician Assembly of Centuries. 


. Steps by which the Plebeians Gained their Rights from the 
Nobles (510-367 B.C.) 


a 


The Valerian Law of 493 B.C. allowed the plebevans 
two tribunes (later, ten), who had the right to veto any 
act of the consuls, senate, or assembly. This tended 
to prevent despotism. 


. In 471 B.C. the plebeians secured the right to elect the 


tribunes in their assembly. The laws of the assembly 
were to be binding on the plebeians. Previously, 
the assembly of plebeians had no political power. 


. In 450 B.C. the plebeians secured the Twelve Tables, 


written laws by which they might know that justice 
was done. 

In 449 B.C. the decrees of the plebeian assembly were 
made binding on nobles and plebeians alike. 


. In 445 B.C. the intermarriage of plebeians and nobles 


was allowed. 

In 367 B.C. the Licinian Laws provided that— 

(a) One consul was to be a plebeian. 

(b) No one was to own more than a certain amount of 
land. 

(c) No one was to be required to pay his debts for three 
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years and the interest was to be subtracted from 
the principal. 
7. In 300 B.C. all offices were thrown open to the plebeians. 
The Senate, consisting of ex-officers, was largely plebeian. 
8. By this time, the old patrician assembly had lost its 
law-making power and its right to elect many officers. 
These had passed to the plebeian assembly, the Com- 
itia Tributa, in which the landless as well as the land- 
owners now had a vote. : 
9. In 286 B.C., by the Hortensian Law, the Senate lost its 
veto over the acts of the Comitia Tributa. 





C. Despite the above changes, Rome remained an aristocracy, 
for the new office holders became the new nobility and, by 
the control of elections, kept the offices among themselves. 
In this aristocracy, the Senate remained the controlling 
body because of its permanence and because officers would. 
later become Senators and could not afford to offend it. 


\V’. The Development of the Roman Empire 
A. The Conquest of Italy 


1. Under the monarchy there had been conquests of the 
surrounding districts. 

2. The early Republic fought wars for independence with 
the Etruscans and the Gauls. 

3. After the internal conflicts between the nobles and the 
plebeians had been settled, Rome began her offensive 
warfare. Her first wars for the conquest of Italy 
(867-266 B.C.) were with Etruria, the Latin League, the 
Samnites, the Greek colonies in the South, and the 
Gauls of the Po Valley. 

B. Administration of Italy 

1. Principle.—By the policy of “ divide and rule” each 
territory was treated differently. This policy created 
jealousy and prevented union for revolt. 

2. Organization of Italy 
(a) Some conquests had full Roman citizenship; others 

had the private rights of citizenship at home and 
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could acquire political rights by moving to Rome. 
Still others could never enjoy more than private 
rights. 


(b) The allies—Greeks, Italians, and Etruscans—had no 


(c) 


Roman rights but were allowed self-government. 


Revolts.—Revolts were prevented by the building 
of good roads, all leading to Rome, and by the plant- 
ing of colonies or garrisons of Roman soldiers 
throughout Italy. These also served to Romanize 
the land. 


Note 1.—Full Roman citizenship included voting and ofics 
holding. Private rights did not include these privileg: s, 
but gave the protection of the Roman law. 

Note 2.—Ail local units except prefectures enjoyed self- 
government. 


C. Wars for World Empire (264-31 B.C.) 
1. The Punic Wars with Carthage (264-146 B.C.) 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Significance.—This was another conflict between 
the Orient and the Occident. 

The First Punic War (264-241 B.C.) for the control 
of Sicily gave Rome that island and encouraged her 
to seize, unjustly, Corsica and Sardinia. 

The Hannibalian War or Second Punic War (218- 
202 B.C.) was begun by Carthage because of the 
unjust seizures. For many years Hannibal ravaged 
Italy. After her victory at Zama, Rome received 
Spain, made Carthage a dependent ally, and became 
the mistress of the Mediterranean. 

The Third Punic War was caused by Roman treach- 
ery. Carthage was destroyed, and the province of 
Africa was organized (146 B.C.). 


2. Roman Conquests in the East 


(a) 


Three wars made Macedonia a Roman province 

(146 B.C.). 

(1) The first was to punish Macedonia for aiding 
Carthage. 
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(2) The second was to punish her for attacking 
Rome’s allies. It made Macedonia a dependent 
ally. 

(3) The third occurred because Macedonia broke 
her treaty. 

(b) Greece brought down Roman interference upon her- ) 
self during the wars between the Greek states in | 
| 





which Roman aid was asked. It resulted in the 
capture of Corinth and the reduction of Greece to 
a Roman province (146 B.C.). 

(c) Syria had. shielded Hannibal, the Carthaginian 
general, and attacked Rome’s allies. For these rea- 
sons Rome declared war. 

(1) Rome defeated and reduced the power of Syria 
which she later added to the province of Asia. 

(2) Pompey extended its boundaries to the HKu- 
phrates. 

(d) After the Battle of Actiwm, Egypt was made a pro- 
tectorate and finally a Roman province under the 
Empire (31 B.C.). See page 46. 


3. Roman Conquests in Europe 

(a) At the close of the First Punic War, Rome conquered 
the Gauls of the Po Valley and organized the prov- 
ince of Cisalpine Gaul. 

(b) The Second Punic War gave Rome the Province of 
Spain. 

(c) Under Caesar (55 B.C.), the Gauls north of the Alps 
were conquered and the province of Transalpine 
Gaul, with the Rhine as its boundary, was organized. 


Caesar also made his first visit to Britain at this 
time. 


D. The Provincial System 


1. A Roman governor, with full power, was placed in charge 
of each province. He used his power to extract great 
treasure from the provincials, part of which he used to 
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bribe the judges and jury in case he was impeached 
at the end of his term. 

2. The taxes were farmed out to the man who promised 
the government the largest return from the province. 
He had to make this return whether he collected the 
sum named or not. He therefore always collected as 
much as he could get, regardless of the sum promised. 
In this way he covered his losses in lean years. 


3. Results of the Provincial System 

(a) It spread Roman civilization and law. 

(b) The Pax Romana reduced the frequency of wars. 

(c) Commerce increased as a result of order and the 
building of good roads. 

(d) Taxation reduced the provinces to debt, causing 
them to fall into the power of the money-lenders. 

(e) Peace weakened the virility of the people. 

(f) Presence of corruption and bribery. 


E. The Effects of the Conquests on Rome 


1. Political 
(a) Increased the power of the Senate, thus fostering 
control by a small group. 
(b) Brought Rome the problem of imperial organiza- 
tion. 
(c) Developed a landless class in the city, without polit- 
cal rights. The subjects demanded Roman citizen- 
ship. 


2. Social 

(a) Rome adopted Greek culture as a model. 

(b) Religion and customs were corrupted by Oriental- 
ism. 

(c) Slavery was increased due to the great number of 
captives. 

(d) Extravagance, luxury, and indolence increased. 
Simplicity was lost. 
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3. Economic | 

(a) The increase in wealth was offset by heavy taxation 
to support an elaborate government. 

(b) Italy was laid waste in the war against Hannibal. 

(c) Compulsory military service was made necessary. 

(d) There was sharp distinction between the very rich 
and the very poor. 

(e) The land was monopolized by the very rich. The 
poverty of the poor farmer increased because he ~ 
was unable to compete with slave products. He ~ 
was finally forced off the land and became one of the 
landless poor of the city. 

(f) Slavery increased. 

(g) The cost of living increased, resulting in the decline 
of population. 

(h) Commerce, markets, industry, and security in- 
creased. 

(i) The dignity of human labor declined because of the 
social degradation of the slave, the toiler. 

(j) Thousands of unemployed came to Rome. 





VI. The Struggle for One-Man Power (133-31 B.C.) 


A. Difficulties Confronting Rome 


1. The Agrarian Question.—The small farmers had been 
driven from the land to the city where they formed part 
of the unemployed poor and were the support of poli- 
ticians. They had to be restored to the land. 

2. The problem of efficient and honest government of a 
vast empire. 

3. Citizenship was now greatly restricted. 

(a) It was not granted even to the allies. 

(b) This led to despotism by the Romans and to discon- 
tent among the subject peoples. It was therefore 
necessary to extend the suffrage. 

4. The great increase in slavery caused increased cruelty 
and resulted in many slave insurrections. 
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B. Attempts at Reform 
1. Reforms of Tiberius Gracchus (133 B.C.) 


(a) Roman citizenship was to be given to all Italy. 

(b) Land Law.—No one was to own more than 500 
jugera (about 300 acres) of land. The rest was to 
be leased by the state to the poor forever in returp 
for a small rental. 

Note.—This law was passed unconstitutionally by Tiberius 


over the veto of his colleague. Soon afterward Tiberius was 
murdered. 


2. Reforms of Gaius Gracchus (123 B.C.) 

(a) Full citizenship was granted to the Latins, and 
Latin rights were granted to the Italians. 

(b) Roman colonies were established in the provinces 
with full citizenship. 

(c) Courts were taken from the control of the Senate 
and put under the Knights, the new aristocracy of 
wealth resulting from the Punic Wars. 

(d) By exercising many offices himself, Gaius was fast 
becoming a one-man ruler. He, too, was murdered 


3. Results of These Reforms 

(a) Work was soon undone. 

(b) The ideas that one man could be above the Consti~ 
tution and that force could be used to secure power 
were born. 

(c) The struggle between the Gracchi and their foes 
brought on civil war. 


C. Military Masters of Rome 
1. Marius and Sulla (106-78 B.C.) 
(a) Marius, a democrat, was illegally elected consul 
five years in succession because of his victories 
against the Germans in 102 B.C. 
(b) Sulla won even greater fame by his defeat of the 
Italians in their Social War for citizenship. Al- 
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though defeated, the Italians received Roman 

citizenship. 

(c) Sulla aroused the distrust of the democrats. The 
consulship and the management of a war in Asia 
were therefore given to Marius. Sulla at once 
marched on Rome, took the city, and drove Marius 
out. Sulla then left for Asia. 

(d) Marius now returned with an army of freed slaves, 
took the city, and proclaimed himself consul with- 
out any form of election. His party ruled for 
four years. 

(e) Later, Sulla returned, drove out Marius, became 
permanent dictator, and restored the rule of the 
Senate. 

2. Julius Caesar (59-44 B.C.) 

(a) The First Triumvirate-——Julius Caesar, a democrat, 
formed an alliance with Pompey, victor over Spain 
and the pirates of the Mediterranean Sea and Asia, 
and with Crassus, victor in the revolt of the slaves 
under Spartacus (59 B.C.). 

(1) Caesar became consul. At the end of his con- 
sulship he was made pro-consul of Gaul for five 
years. His conquest and organization there 
secured Rome from barbarian invasion and 
spread civilization westward. 

(2) The prestige of Julius Caesar aroused the jeal- 
ousy of Pompey and the Senate. Caesar was 
ordered to leave his army in Gaul and 
return to Rome. 

(3) Knowing that this meant ruin, Caesar led his 
army across the Rubicon into Italy (49 B.C.). 
He defeated the forces under Pompey in Italy 
and at the decisive Battle of Pharsalus in Greece. 

3. Caesar as Dictator 
(a) Monarchy seemed inevitable because of — 


(1) The corruption of the people and the govern 
ment. 


- a ee 
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(2) The need to defend dangerous frontiers. 
(3) The need of better government of the provinces. 


(b) Reforms of Julius Caesar 


Economic 


(1) Reduced unemployment by 
providing for public works 
and enforcing the law that 
one-third of the labor on 
landed estates should be 
free labor. 


Insolvent debtors could es- 
cape imprisonment by turn- 
ing over their assets to the 
creditors. 


Encouraged the establish- 
ment of agricultural colo- 
nies in the provinces to re- 
lieve the farmers and to 
Romanize the empire. 


(2) 


(3) 


Increased the number of 
roads. 


(4) 


Political 


The provincial governors were 
made responsible to Caesar. 
The evils of farming out the 
taxes were reduced. 


Sons of freedmen were admitted 
to the Senate. 


Caesar planned to make the 
Senate represent the provinces. 
Gauls were admitted to the 
Senate. 


Caesar united in himself the 
offices of consul, tribune, etc. 
He was dictator for life, and 
held the title of Imperator for 
himself and his heirs. The fic- 
tion of calling Rome a republic 
was continued because the Im- 
perator never became King 
(Rex). 


(c) The opposition of the Republicans, led by Brutus 
and Cassius, caused the assassination of Caesar in 


44 B.C. 


Note.—The modern calendar is with but slight later modifi. 
cations the Julian calendar which Caesar modeled after that 


of the Egyptians. 
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4. The Second Triumvirate (43 B.C.) followed the death 
of Caesar. It was composed of Octavius, Caesar’s — 
nephew and heir, Marc Antony and Lepidus. 
(a) All opposition was ended by massacres in Italy and 

by the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi 
(42 B.C.). 

(b) Octavius and Antony divided the Roman world 
between them. By treachery, Octavius forced war 
on Antony and defeated him and Cleopatra at the 
Battle of Actium (31B.C.). This made Octavius 
sole master of the Roman Empire. 






VII. The Roman Empire (27 B.C.-476 A.D.) 


A. The First Period (27 B.C.).—Octavius was declared Imper- 
ator and Augustus. He shared his power with the 
Senate. This period is therefore called the Dyarchy. 

1. Organization of the Empire 

(a) The Emperor united all important offices in himself. 

(b) The Senate shared the Emperor’s power and became, 
through the admission of noted provincials, the 
Council of the Empire. 

(c) The Assembly disappeared. 

(d) The provinces were not allowed any share in their 
government, but were better administered because 
their officials were now paid and the provinces 
could no longer be plundered by their governors. 

(e) The cities kept their local self-government, but were 
more uniformly administered. 

(f) The succession was the weakest point in the gov- 
ernment. It was at times hereditary, at times 
elective through the Senate, and at times deter- 
mined by the army. 

2. The Frontiers of the Empire 


(a) Under Augustus, the eastern European frontier 
was advanced on the south to the Danube. His 
attempt to secure the Elbe as the eastern boundary 

qd 
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in the north failed through the Roman defeat by 
the barbarians at Teutoberg Forest (A.D. 9). 

(b) Under Trajan (98-117), the Empire reached its — 
greatest extent, including Dacia, a province east 
of the Danube, and all land east of the Euphrates in 
Asia to Parthia. These extensions, however, were 
soon given up, and the Danube and Euphrates were 
restored as the eastern boundaries. They remained 
the most dangerous frontiers. 


Note.—Modern Roumanians are descendants of Roman set- 
tlers sent to Romanize Dacia. 


(c) Under Claudius and Domitian, the conquest of 
Britain was completed. 

(d) The Empire extended from the North Sea to the 
deserts on the South, from the Atlantic on the West 
to the Elbe, Danube, Black Sea, and Euphrates on 
the Hast. 

(e) These frontiers were defended by mercenary troops 
recruited largely from the provincials, and, after the 
third century, from the barbarians. 


3. Civilization of the Early Empire 
(a) Good Points 

(1) Culture was at its height during the Augustan 
Age. This was the time when Rome became 
a city of marble; when the Pantheon, basilicas, 
triumphal arches, and columns rose. Virgil 
and Horace wrote poetry and Livy wrote history. 
In later literature, philosophy predominated. 
In later architecture, the great theatres of the 
gladitorial games were the most important. 

(2) A new force, Christianity, began to humanize the 
world. 

(3) Education was organized through universities, 
grammar, and lower schools. It was, however, 
limited to the rich and middle classes. The 
great mass of the people remained very ignorant, 
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(4) Industry and commerce were prosperous. Oc- 
cupations were varied, and laborers united in 


guilds. Good roads and the disappearance of.& 


piracy helped commerce. 

(b) Bad Points.—Toward the close of the second cen- 
tury a period of decline set in, lasting for a hundred 
years. During this period there were many emper- 
ors, all chosen by the armies. They are called the 
Barrack Emperors. 

(1) The population declined due to extravagant 
living, lax divorce laws, and the Asiatic plague. 

(2) The free middle class continued to decline 
rapidly because it could not compete with slave 
labor. 

(3) The increase in slavery brought with it increased 
cruelty. 

(4) Frontier defenses weakened, and the barbarian 
attacks increased. 

(5) Literature became a series of religious disputes. 

(6) The persecutions of the Christians increased. 

(7) Serfdom was developing. 

(8) The coinage was debased because of the scarcity 
of gold and silver. 


B. The Second Period of the Empire. —The Emperor was the 
sole ruler. 
1. The Work of Diocletian (284-305) 

(a) Diocletian made himself absolute ruler and adopted 
forms of Oriental splendor to make his absolutism 
more imposing. 

(b) The Senate became merely a city council. 

(c) For purposes of administration, the empire was 
divided between two Augusti or Emperors. Each 
Augustus chose a Caesar, or heir, to manage the 
frontiers of his division. There was, however, 
only one united Roman Empire. 

(d) To prevent rebellions, the provinces were reduced 
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in size, and the powers of the governors were reduced 
and shared with a general. The legions were also 
broken up into small regiments to lessen the influ- 
ence of the army in politics. 

{e) The severe persecutions of the Christians were due 
to Diocletian’s desire to stop all violations of law 
which had made the previous century one of an- 
archy. 

(f) Result—Diocletian’s work greatly prolonged the life 
of the Empire. 


2. The Work of Constantine (312-337) 

(a) Constantine did not appoint a colleague to share the 
administration with him, but kept all the other re- 
forms of Diocletian. 

(b) By the Edict of Milan, he granted toleration to all 
religions, including Christianity. 

(c) For the following reasons he removed the capital of 
the Empire from Rome to Byzantium, which he 
named Constantinople: 

(1) It was less republican in ideas. 
(2) It was nearer to the more dangerous frontiers. 
(3) It was situated more centrally for trade. 


VIII. Factors Contributing to the Permanency of the Roman 
Empire 


A. Strong Government.—The system of sending governors, 
who were responsible to the central government, to rule 
the colonies is one of the great contributions of Rome to 
the problem of imperial government. 


B. The great number of roads built by the Romans simplified 
the problem of holding together the empire. ‘‘All roads 
lead to Rome ”’ was not merely a statement of fiction but 
one which all the masters of Rome sought to make a reality. 


©. One language, Latin, became the universal language in 
the Mediterranean World. The fact that all educated 
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people in the Roman Empire could speak Latin made it 


easier to rule her far-flung dominions. 


D. The Roman Empire had been Romanized by the planting: 


of colonies of Romans in the provinces. It has been said 


of Spain that, as a result of this system, she was more — 


Roman than Rome. 

E. The Pax Romana, the Roman Peace, which lasted for cen- 
turies because of the great Power of Rome, tended to keep 
the colonies in subjection. ‘ 


JX. Causes for the Decline of Rome 


x. 


tow & 


A. The decay of patriotism, leading to the use of barbarian 
soldiers. 


B. The increase of slavery. 


C. The prevalence of divorce. 


D. The heavy taxation, which discouraged business enter- 


prises. 
. The disappearance of liberty. 
. The lack of a law of succession for emperors. 
. The rise of Christianity. 


. Luxury, which had replaced the simplicity of the early 
Roman. 


I, The disappearance of the free middle class. 
J. The settlement of barbarians within the empire. 


Note.—These reasons represent reasoning after the fact. We do 
not know why Rome fell. We can only conjecture. It may well 
be that we have not yet discovered the true reasons for the de- 
cline of Rome. 


Contributions of Rome to Civilization 


A. The Latin language, which laid the basis of the Romance 
languages (French, Spanish, Italian, Roumanian). 


| 
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B. The Latin law—the Code of Justinian—Roman Law has 
been copied by many nations. It formed the basis of the 
famous Code Napoléon of the nineteenth century. 


C. Rome gave the world a model for organizing governments. 


D. In architecture, the Roman arch, aqueducts, and other 
public works have found many imitators even in modern 
times. 


E. In literature, the works of Vergil, Horace, Pliny, Cicero, 
Ovid, etc., are important. 


F. Rome spread Greek civilization westward. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Rome faced toward the West. What effect had this geographic 
factor on the course of the expansion of Roman culture? 

2. (a) Describe the government of Rome under the Republic. 
(b) Name five public officers under the Republic and state their 
_ duties or powers. (c) Name the chief popular assemblies of Rome 
during the Republican period. 

3. In the time of the early Roman Republic, what were the 
rights and duties of (a) the consuls; (b) the dictator; (c) the tribunes 
of the people? 

4. Describe the struggle between the plebeians and the patri- 
cians. 

5. Compare Rome’s treatment of her subject provinces with 
the present treatment by the United States of her colonial depen- 
dencies. 

6. Show how the place in history and the contributions to civiliza~ 
tion of Rome may be indicated by tracing the career and the achieve- 
ments of Caesar. 

7. State three means by which the Roman Empire was held 
together. Give two causes and two results of the decline of the 
Roman Empire. 

8. (a) Name two countries in the Roman Empire that were part 
of Charlemagne’s Empire. (b) Name two countries that Charle- 
magne did not control. 

9. Describe the Roman Empire at its greatest extent, locating 
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Rome; Alexandria; Constantinople; Athens; Sicily; Britain; Meso- 


potamia; Macedonia; the Aegean Sea; the Nile; the Euphrates; 


and the Adriatic. 

10. Explain the historic importance of the following; Vergil; 
Augustus; Cicero; Constantine; Justinian; forum; dictator; fasces; 
trireme. 

11. Explain why Rome and Greece worshipped many of the same 
gods. 

12. What inheritance did Rome hand down to Medieval Europe? 

13. Select what to you is Rome’s most important contribution 
to civilization. Describe it in some detail. Tell why you regard it 
as important in the history of civilization. 

14. Mention one important event that occurred in the reign of 
each of the following: Augustus; Caesar; Diocletian; Constantine. 

15. Locate each of the following, connecting it with the history 


of Rome: Corinth; Actium; Carthage; Dacia; Constantinople; — 


Adrianople; Pharsalus; Chélons. 
16. In the struggles which took place between Marius and Sulla, 


Caesar and Pompey, and Octavius and Antony, what party and what 


principles did each represent? When did the struggle end in each 
case? 

17. Why does the First Triumvirate mark a distinct step toward 
the establishment of the Roman Empire? 

18. Indicate the relative strength and weaknesses of Rome and 
Carthage at the opening of the Second Punic War. 

19. (a) What reforms were made by Augustus? (b) How do you 
account for the failure of the Republican institutions of Rome? 

20. Explain why the Roman empire is more famous and memor- 
able than any other empire of antiquity. 


CHAPTER VI 


FORCES INFLUENCING EARLY MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


THE GERMANS 


I. The Germans.—The Germans or Teutons, who conquered 
Rome, had come into the Roman Empire from the regions of 
the Danube and the Black Sea, and from northern Europe. 

Il. Their Civilization.—Their civilization was primitive. 


A. Their chief occupations were hunting, fishing, and fighting. 
Crude agriculture was carried on by women. 


B. Their commerce consisted of barter. 


© 


. Their religion was originally nature worship. 


D. Their political organization was a tribal one. The elected 
king was advised by the Council of Elders, and he an- 
nounced his plans to the Assembly of the people. 

Ill. Their Contributions to Civilization 

A. Physical vigor. 


B. A love of freedom that would not tolerate slavery. 


C. The Romance languages of Europe—combinations of Latin 
and Teutonic dialects. 


IV. Why They Migrated.—They migrated in order to secure an 
easier living and to escape the Huns, a Mongol race which 
was moving westward. 
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V. Settlements 


BN 


B. 
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The Visigoths or West Goths finally settled in Spain. 





The Vandals, driven from Spain by the Visigoths, set up 
a kingdom at Carthage, in Africa, and became the pirates 
of the Mediterranean. 


Note.—A vandal, to us, is a destroyer. 


. The East Goths or Ostrogoths, under Theodoric, ruled Rome 


for forty years. They then merged with the Italians. 


. The Franks, the Lombards and the Burgundians moved ~ 


south into Roman lands. 


. The Angles, Saxons and Jutes went to England. 
. The Huns, under the leadership of Attila, the ‘‘ Scourge 


of God,” were defeated by the combined forces of the 
Romans and the Germans at the Battle of Chalons (451). 
They then started eastward but were lost in Hungary. 
This was another conflict between the Occident and the 
Orient. 


THE RISE AND SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 


I. Reasons for Its Rapid Growth 


A. 


van 


It taught the brotherhood of man, and justice in heaven 
for the oppressed. 


. It taught the Golden Rule. 
. Its followers were persecuted. 
- Many Romans, who were discontented with their lot, 


found consolation in this new faith. 


II. Reasons for Persecutions 


A. 


B. 


C. 


The early Christians were strange and were therefore 
feared. 


They refused to worship the Roman gods and might 
bring evil to the Empire. 


They refused to worship the Emperor. 


iY 
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Ill. Serious persecutions of Christians occurred under Nero, 


Marcus Aurelius, and Diocletian. Under Constantine, tol- 
eration was granted to Christians by the Edict ef Milan 
(313). The orthodox Nicene Creed was adopted, and 
heresy was condemned by the Church. 


IV. Organization of the Church 


AG 


B. 


In the early days there was no formal organization, no 
Pope, and no celibate clergy. 


The later organization was modeled after that of the 
Roman Empire. 


1. There were: one language, Latin; one head, the Pope; 
Church courts, officials, and a system of taxation. 

2. There were divisions corresponding to the divisions of 
the Empire. The secular clergy were in charge of these. 
(a) Over each parish was a priest. 

(b) Over each diocese, a bishop. 
\e) Over each province, a metropolitan. 


. The Bishop of Rome became the Pope because of the im- 


portance of Rome, because he was the ablest man, and 
because the people believed that the Bible commanded it. 


. The Pope developed temporal or political power for the 


following reasons: 

1. He often exercised the powers of a judge in the days of 
the barbarian invasions. 

2. King Pippin gave him some land which he governed. 

3. Charlemagne (800) and Otto the Great (962) really re- 
ceived the emperorship from the Pope. This led to many 
quarrels between the rulers and the Pope in the Middle 
Ages. 

(a) The quarrel between Gregory the Great and Henry 
IV of the Holy Roman Empire over lay investiture 
(1075). 

(b) The quarrel between Pope Innocent III and the 
Hohenstaufens. 
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(c) The quarrel between King John of England and } 
Pope Innocent III over the archbishopric of Can-— 


terbury (1213). 

(d) The quarrel between King Philip IV of France and 
Pope Boniface VIII, resulting in the Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church. 


E. The great power of the Popes was based on the following: 


1. 


4. 


Only through the Church could the people gain Heaven: 
therefore, they had to obey the Popé even against their 
desires. 


. The Pope had the power to excommunicate or expel from 


the Church. 


. The Pope could place an interdict over a land, forbidding 


all Church services there, thus forcing the people to 
depose a disobedient ruler. 
The Pope claimed also the power to depose kings. 


F. Reasons for the Decline of the Papacy 


a5 


2. 


The Babylonian Captivity of the Church in France 
(1302-1377) weakened the loyalty of other nations. 
The Great Schism, which followed, saw three rival Popes 


claiming the right to rule the Church. This caused 
much criticism. 


. The Council of Constance (1414) ended the Schism but | 


proclaimed the superiority of a Church Council to the 
Pope. as 


. The corruption of the Papacy led to the heresies of 
Wycliffe and the Lollards in England and of John Huss. 


in Bohemia. These paved the way for the Reformation. 


V. The Regular or Monastic Clergy.—These lived apart from the 


world in monasteries, and were bound by the vows of pov- 
erty, obedience, and chastity. 


A. Monasticism appealed to many classes of people for the 
following reasons: 


ue 
2. 


It promised a quiet life, free from wars. 
It provided a refuge for the orphan and the friendless. 
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C. 


3. It appealed to studious people. 
4. It offered an escape from a wicked world. 


. Importance of Monasticism 
1. 


The monks did much to preserve the culture of the 
past during the turbulent times which followed the 
barbarian invasion. Monks who were unable to workin 
the fields were given the task of copying old manuscripts. 


- Monastic schools were established. 
. The fact that every monk had to labor with his hands 


tended to raise the dignity of human labor. 


- The monks who labored in the fields of the monasteries 


improved the methods of farming. 


. The monasteries offered a haven for the sick, the poor, 


and the tired traveler. 


. The monks preached against the following evils in the 


church: 

(a) Stmony.—The buying of church offices for money. 

(b) The violation of the vow of chastity. 

(c) Lay Investiture—The practice of having kings and 
nobles name the bishops and abbots. 


Monastic Orders 


él 
2. 


The Benedictine Order was founded in the sixth century. 


In the thirteenth century, new orders were founded to 
cope with the evils in the Church and to combat the 
Albigensian and the Waldensian heresies by expounding 
Church doctrines. 

(a) The Franciscan Friars, organized by St. Francis of 
Assisi, gave an exaniple of real Christianity by living 
in absolute poverty and preaching the true faith 
to the masses of Europe. 

(b) The Dominican Friars, founded by Dominic, a 
Spaniard, became famous for their schools. 


Note.—The secular clergy included those who lived in the world~ 
parish priests, bishops and archbishops. 
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I. This religion was started among the Arabs by Mohammed in 


A. 


. These Mohammedan conquerors won parts of Asia, north- 


. Their advance into France was stopped by Charles Martel 
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MOHAMMEDANISM 







the seventh century. 


His teachings, contained in the Koran, made the Moham- 
medans great conquerors. They believed that the killing 
of an infidel was rewarded by Paradise, and that Allah 
would let no man die until the appointed moment. 
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ern Africa, southern Italy, and Spain. 


and the Franks at the Batile of Tours (732). This may — 
be regarded as another conflict between the East and 


the West. 


. The attacks of the Mohammedans on Constantinople led 


the Emperor of the East to appeal to the Pope for aid. 
This appeal led to the Crusades. Finally, Constantinople 
itself was captured by the Turks in 1453. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE EAST 


I. Services to Europe.—The Eastern Empire at Constantinople 


A. 


B. 


Q 


lasted until 1453. It served Europe by— . 


The codification of Roman law by the great Emperor 
Justinian (527-565). 


Suppressing the Vandals and other pirates on the seas. 


. Keeping back the Turks until Europe could defend herself. 
. Keeping alive Greek art and culture for Europe. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Give two reasons for the invasion of the Roman Empire by 
the barbarians in the fifth century. 
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2. Describe the civilization of the invading tribes. What char- 
acter traits necessary for progress did the barbarians possess? 

3. Name three German tribes and tell where each settled? 

4. Mention the historic importance of each of the following: 
Theodoric; Attila; Chalons; Vandal. 

5. What services did the Eastern Empire perform for civiliza- 
tion? Who was its greatest emperor? Give reasons for your choice. 

6. What teachings of the Mohammedans account for their con- 
quests? Who was their great teacher? In what book are his teach- 
ings preserved? 

7. Describe the extent of the Mohammedan empire about 
1050. What event checked the advance of the Mohammedans in 
western Europe? When did they finally succeed in conquering Con- 
stantinople? 

8. Write on the spread of Christianity throughout the Roman 
empire, touching on (a) conditions that favored its spread; (b) early 
missionaries; (c) effects of persecutions; (d) reasons for its success. 

9. Criticize the following statement: ‘‘ Constantine made Chris- 
tianity the one state religion of the Roman Empire.” 

10. (a) Give an account of the organization and the influence of 
the Christian Church in the Middle Ages. (b) State and illustrate 
three of the principal means by which the Medieval Church enforced 
obedience to its rule. 

11. Give three reasons why the Bishop of Rome was chosen Pope. 
Explain how the Popes came to have temporal or political power as 
well as religious power. 

12. Discuss the evils that existed in the Church in the fourteenth 
century. Give two other reasons for the growing disloyalty to the 
Church at this time. 

13. Define monasticism. State two ways in which monasticism 
benefited society. 

14. Give five reasons why monasticism was the greatest civilizing 
force of the Middle Ages. 

15. Give three important and distinct reasons that led men to 
become monks. What vows did the monks take? In what ways did 
the monastic orders influence later civilization? 

16. Explain fully why the Christian Church before 1500 played 
such a prominent part in the history of the Middle Ages by describing 
in some detail the work performed by both the regular and the secular 
clergy: jn the political and educational fields. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FRANKS AND CHARLEMAGNE’S EMPIRE 


I. Origin of the Franks.—They came into France from the neigh- 
borhood of the river Rhine. 
| II. Chief Reasons for Their Success 


A. They gradually expanded their territory by conquest and 
alliance, holding most of the territory through which they 
passed. 


B. They became orthodox Christians and so gained the favor 
of the Pope. 


C. The genius of Clovis. 


Ill. The Work of Clovis 


A. He united the Franks into one nation. Rival chieftains 
were either killed or brought into his family by marriage. 


B. At the Battle of Soissons;«(486) he conquéred the Roman 
land in northern Gaul. 


C. As a result of an oath taken before this battle, Clovis and 
his nation became orthodox Christians in return for victory. 
IV. The Merovingian Kings 


A. The successors of Clovis were weak rulers. The kingdom 
was divided into three parts. 


B. These divisions were finally reunited through the work of 
the Mayor of the Palace, or chief minister, Pepin. 
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C. Charles Martel, another Mayor, is important for his victory 
over the Mohammedans at the Battle of Tours (732). This 
victory saved Western Europe from rule by an Oriental 
nation. 


V. The Carolingians 


A. Pepin, or Pepin the Short, the son of Charles Martel, 
became king of the Franks and founded the Carolingian line. 


B. Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, was the greatest of the 
Carolingian rulers. 


VI. Charlemagne 


A. He was a wise statesman. 

1. He issued good laws, called capitularies. 

2. He kept his nobles in check by sending two men, one a 
churchman and the other a layman (missi dominict), to 
report on the loyalty of the nobles. 

3. He called assemblies of his people that he might tell 

them his plans (the Mayfield). 


B. He encouraged learning. 

1. Only the monks were to copy manuscripts. This was 
done to avoid mistakes. 

2. The monks were to teach the children in monastic 
schools. 

3. A Palace School was started for the children of the 
nobles. Alcuin, a learned Englishman, was placed at 
the head of this school. 

4. He encouraged the development of architecture by 
building palaces. 


C. He was a great general. 
1. He conquered the Saxons. 
2. He made special provisions against attack in his border 
provinces, the marches or marks. 
3. He defended the Pope against the attacks of the Lom- 
bards and so won his gratitude. 
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VI. Charlemagne Crowned Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
(800) 


A. Reason.—The Pope realized that Charlemagne was the only 
man who could restore order in the West. 


B. Evil Results 

1. The subsequent interference of the Pope in the selection 
of rulers created jealousy between Church and State. 

2. The inclusion of northern Italy in the Empire called 
later emperors from their German lands to put down 
revolts. This weakened the government of the German 
lands, thereby delaying German unity. 

3. The fact that the Emperor ruled Northern Italy and the 
Pope ruled central Italy (through a gift of land by 
Charlemagne’s father, King Pepin), prevented the 
development of Italy into one strong national state and 
fostered the growth of the Pope’s political power. 


VIII. The Disruption of Charlemagne’s Empire (814-900) 


A. On Charlemagne’s death (814), his Empire passed to his 


son, Louis the Pious, who was soon forced to abdicate by 
his own three sons. 


B. The Strasbourg Oath (842) pledged the two younger 
brothers to stand against, the eldest. The oath shows the 
beginning of the modern German and French languages. 


C. By the terms of the Treaty of Verdun (843)— 

1. Western France was given to Charles. 

2. Eastern Germany was given to Louis or Ludwig. 

3. The strip lying between these, from the North Sea to 
the Pope’s lands in Italy, went to the oldest son, Lothair. 
This is called Lorraine by the French and Lotharingia 
by the Germans. This division marks the beginning 
of the two modern nations of France and Germany. 


D. After the death of Lothair, the Treaty of Mersen (870) 
divided his lands north of the Alps between his two 
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brothers. His little son received only northern Italy 
and the title of Emperor. 


IX. Reasons for the Fall of Charlemagne’s Empire 
A. The lack of ability of its rulers. 
B. The invasions of the Northern Northmen. 
C. The rise of feudalism. 


D. The westward movement of the Slavs and Magyars. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Cite facts to show that Charlemagne was a great statesman as 
well as a great general. 

2. Describe Charlemagne’s empire. What modern countries had 
their origin in the Treaty of Verdun? the Treaty of Mersen? What 
document showed the beginnings of the modern French and German 
languages? 

3. Give three reasons for the fall of Charlemagne’s empire. 
Explain the meaning or the historic importance of each of the follow- 
ing: Charles Martel; Clovis; Battle of Tours; capitularies; missi 
dominici. 

4, Trace the connection between the break-up of Charlemagne’s 
empire and the beginnings of (a) France; (b) Germany; (c) Italy. 

5. What modern countries were included in Charlemagne’s 
empire? What parts of the older Roman empire were not included? 
What lands did Charlemagne rule over that never formed a part of 
the older empire? 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE INVASIONS OF THE NORTHMEN 


I. The barbarian invasions of the fifth century were followed by 
later waves of invaders—the Northmen from Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark. These invasions occurred in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries. é 


A. Causes 


1. The first invasions were for plunder. 
2. The later invasions were for new homes and for greater 
economic opportunity. 


B. Extent of the Migrations 


1. In the ninth century, the Northmen settled in Russia 
under Ruric (862). The Danes also secured the Dane- 
law in England (see Glossary, page 169). 
2. In the tenth century, Rollo settled in Normandy, 
France. The Northmen also settled in Iceland. 
3. In the eleventh century, the following conquests took 
place: 
(a) The Danish Conquest of England under Canute 
(1037). 
(b) The Norman Conquest of England (1066). 
(c) The conquest of Southern Italy and Sicily under the 
Guiscards. 
C. Reasons for the Success of the Northmen 
. Their ability in government. 
. Their toleration of the customs of the conquered. 
. Their appreciation of learning. 
. Their spirit of daring and adventure. 


QUESTIONS 
1. Describe the invasions of the Northmen under the following heads; 
(a) homes; (b) early and later motives; (c) conquests. 
2. Give three reasons for the success of the Norse settlements, 
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CHAPTER IX 
FEUDALISM 


I. Feudalism was the military, political, social, and economic 
system which prevailed throughout Europe during the Mid- 
dle Ages. It was characterized by— 


A. A weak and decentralized government. 


B. A powerful nobility living in strong castles from which 
it could defy the monarch. 


C. Constant warfare. When there were no wars, jousts and 
tournaments kept the nobility busy. Only gentlemen were 
occupied in fighting. 


D. The presence of a peasant class which supported the nobil- 
ity by doing all the manual labor. 


II. Origin.—The fall of the Roman Empire swept away the sys- 
tem of taxation which had enabled the ruler to pay soldiers 
and government officials in money. As a result, the medie- 
val ruler gave the use of all his land, except his own personal 
estates, in return for military and other services. 


III. Organization of the Land under Feudalism 
A. In theory, all the land belonged to God. 


B. The king, to whom God had entrusted the land, gave the 
use, not the ownership, of various pieces of it to his nobles 
in return for various services. 

1. The piece of land given and held on these terms was 
called a fief. 
2. The man to whom the use of a fief was given was 
called a vassal. 
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. The man to whom the vassal, in turn, gave the use of 


part of his fief was called a sub-vassal. 

(a) In Europe, each vassal had to fight first for his lord, 
then for the king. This resulted in weakening the 
power of the king. 

(b) In England, William the Conqueror made each vas- 
sal promise to fight first for the king, then for his 
lord (the Salisbury Oath). This checked feudalism 
in England, made the king supreme, and helped the 
early development of a centralized government. 


. When a man, who owned his land absolutely, feared 


attack, he would often surrender his land to a monastery 
in return for protection and the use of the land. This 
land was called a benefice. 


Note.—The term benefice is also used to denote land given by a lord 
for a term of years or for life in return for certain payments. The 
receiver of this land did not necessarily become a vassal. Later, 
the benefice became a fief, 


IV. Vassalage.—This term is used to describe the state of all 
holders of fiefs and benefices. It laid obligations on both 
the lord and the vassal. 


A. The vassal owed his lord— 


rf 
2. 
3. 
4, 


5. 


6. 


Homage and allegiance. 

His own service and that of a certain number of soldiers. 
The just government of the fief. 

Attendance at his lord’s court, and trial by that court 
in case of wrong doing. 

Certain money payments. 

(a) For his lord’s ransom. 

(b) For the knighting of the lord’s eldest son. 

(c) For the dowry of the lord’s eldest daughter. 
Entertainment when the lord visited him. 


B. The lord owed his vassal— 


1. 
2. 


Protection for the vassal, his wife, and his children. 
Justice in his court. 
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V. Political Rights.—The vassal’s governing powers were sup- 
posed to be grants from the king or lord. When the king or 
lord was weak, the vassal often exercised these rights 
through seizure. 


VI. Chivalry.—Under the feudal system, the nobles lived accord- 
ing to the rules of chivalry. 


A. A Knight’s Vows.—Honor, loyalty to his lord and lady, and 
protection for the poor, the weak, and the Church. 


B. A knight’s home was his castle—a fortress for the defense of 
his lands. 


C. The Training of a Knight 
1. The boy of seven was sent to some great noble’s house 
as a page. 
2. The boy of fourteen served as a squire to a knight and 
attended him in battle. 
3. The youth received his knighthood in return for some 
brave deed. 


D. The Training of a Lady.—As a girl, she served as hand- 
maiden to some great lady and received training in the 
management of the castle and in embroidery and weaving. 


E. Occupations of the Nobles—War, tournaments, jousts, 
feasts, hunting, etc. 


VII. Services of Feudalism to Civilization 


A. It furnished the only system of government possible at the 
time. 


. It set high standards of conduct. 
. It improved the position of women. 


. It exalted the king, at least in name. 
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. It gave us the literature of chivalry: The Song of Roland, 
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the Arthurian Legends, Don Quixote, Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur, etc. 


VII. Evils of Feudalism 


A. It weakened the king’s power and caused decentralization 
in government. 


B. It caused continual warfare between the king and nobles, 
and between lords and vassals. 
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IX. Reasons for the Decline of Feudalism 


A. Many nobles were killed by plagues, wars, the Crusades, 
the Hundred Years’ War, etc. 


B. The growth of the middle class gave the king money to pay 
for support against ambitious vassals. 


C. The invention of gunpowder made the poor man as good 
a fighter as the noble, and deprived the noble of his impreg- 
nable position in his castle. 


D. The king’s power increased because of the importance 
attached to his name and the fact that his throne finally 
became hereditary. His lands increased through marriage, 
inheritance, and forfeiture—the process by which a dis- 
loyal noble was compelled to give up his fiefs. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Define feudalism. What conditions gave rise to the feudal 
system? Show how the feudal system grew out of the needs of both 
the powerful and the weak. 

2. Explain how feudalism was (a) a political system; (b) a mili- 
tary system; (c) an economic system. 

3. (a) With what class of people was feudalism concerned? (b) 
What name was given to the rules of conduct that bound this class? 
(c) What vows did a knight take? 

4. (a) If in feudal France Lord A revolted against the king, for 
whom would Lord A’s vassals have fought? (b) For whom would 
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the vassals have fought under the same circumstances in England? 
(c) Give the reason for the difference and state its effect on the 
power of the king. 

5. State the evils of feudalism. Give three reasons for its decline. 

6. (a) Explain the importance of the fief in feudalism. (b) What 
were the obligations of the overlord and vassal? (c) What features 
of feudalism were not democratic? 

7. Compare the influence of feudalism on the power of the French 
kings with its influence on the power of the Norman kings of England. 

8. Define the following terms as they were used under the feudal 
system: fief; homage; vassal; ard; relief. 


CHAPTER X 
THE MANORIAL SYSTEM 


I. The feudal system was supported by the labor of the common 
country people who lived on the lords* manors or estates. 
These were of two classes. 


A. A few free tenants, who paid money rent for their land. 


B. Many serfs or people who were neither slave nor free. 

1. These were bound to the soil and could not leave the 
manor. They passed with the land from one owner to 
another. Unlike slaves, however, they could not be 
sold by their master. 

2. The lord gave them the use of certain strips of agricul- 
tural land, distributed by lot each year. He also gave 
them the right to pasturage, firewood, a hut to live in, 
and protection from attack. 


II. The Duties of a Serf to his Lord.—These included— 
A. Several days’ work each week on his lord’s land. 
B. Part of the produce of his land. 


C. Heavy payments, in produce, for the use of the lord’s oven, 
mill, and wine press. 


D. Extra work during the spring planting and harvest seasons. 


E. The labor of his wife and daughters in the lord’s castle. 


VII. The Lord’s Power Over the Serf.—Although not absolute in 


law, the lord’s power over the serf was almost so in fact 
because of the serf’s weakness. 
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A. The lord punished the serf severely for disobedience, ordered 
his marriage, and often considered the wife and children of 
the serf as his own property. 


B. In Poland, lords had the right of life and death over their 
serfs. 


IV. Condition of the Serf.—His labor was hard and long. His 
food and housing, poor; his treatment, harsh. He had no 
contact with the outside world and was therefore very 
ignorant. 


V. Reasons for the Decline of Serfdom 


A. Poor agricultural methods were exhausting the soil of the 
manors. 


B. The lords sold freedom to their serfs in order to secure 
money to go on the Crusades. 


C. The growth of the towns offered refuge for runaway serfs. 


D. Wars and plagues killed many serfs and made labor scarce. 
As a result, runaway serfs were hired as free laborers. 


E. The revolts of the serfs became increasingly successful. 


F. With the increased use of money, the serf was able to save 
enough to buy his freedom. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe a medieval manor. What three classes of people 
lived on the manor? 

2. Describe life on a medieval manor, touching on (a) what a 
manor was; (b) the relation of a serf to his lord; (c) good and evil 
sides of life on a manor. 

3. What effect did the annual distribution of the land have on the 
serf’s interest in preserving its fertility? What happened to each 
serf’s allotment as the population increased? 

4. (a) Point out the differences in the position of a serf under 
feudalism and the position of the American negro slave in 1860 
(b) Give the reasons for the decline of serfdom. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MEDIEVAL TOWNS AND GUILDS 


I. Origin of the Medieval Towns.—The barbarians had destroyed 
most of the Roman cities. ‘Towns again sprang up— 

. On old Roman sites. 

. On good harbors. 

. At important crossroads. 

. At places where medieval fairs were held. 


. Around the palaces of lords and bishops. 
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. Near monasteries. 


IJ. The Growth of Towns in Political Freedom 


A. The towns bought charters of freedom from lords and kings 
who needed money for the Crusades and other purposes. 


B. They received charters from the kings in return for their 
help against rebellious nobles. 


II. Appearance of the Medieval Town 
A. Crowded within its wall. Narrow, crooked streets. 
B. Each industry had its own quarter. 


C. No sidewalks, paving, sewerage, lighting, or police. 


IV. The Guild System 


A. Each industry was organized into a craft guild. 


1. Membership.—Both the employers and the employees. 
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2. Powers.—It dictated the methods and conditions of 
work, wages, and selling prices; the length of appren- 
ticeship, the number of master workmen to be allowed 
in the town, etc. Its decisions were enforced by law. 

3. The “ Just Price.”—There was no competition. The 
guild required all men to charge the same price for the 


same article. 


V. Results of the Guild System 


Beneficial 
A. Pride in workmanship. 


B. Thorough training of the 
apprentices and journeymen. 


C. The development of the per- 
sonal interest of the em- 
ployer in his workers. 


Harmful 
Invention was discouraged. 


Limited the number of men who 
might set up their own shops. 


Tended to establish fixed classes. 


¥I. Merchant Guilds.—The employers of the various guilds of a 
town often organized into a merchant guild for the purpose 
of protecting and increasing the commerce of their town 


with others. 


A. Sometimes this idea was carried further and several towns 
formed a commercial league in which the members were 
granted certain privileges in the cities of the league. 


B. The Hanseatic League 


1. At its height, the Hanseatic League included more than 
ninety cities of northern Germany. Its trading posts 
were scattered all over Europe (Hamburg, Bremen, 


Lubeck). 


2. Its principal article of trade was fish. All Europe was 
Catholic and ate fish on Fridays and in Lent. 


(Se) 


. Its services consisted in the suppression of robbery and 


piracy and the improvement of the standard of living. 
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4, The decline of the Hanseatic League after 1450 was due 

to: 

(a) The shifting of the schools of fish from the North 
and Baltic Seas. 

(b) The closing of the Mediterranean trade routes to 
the East as a result of the capture of Constantinople. 

(c) The growth of trade in the Atlantic due to the dis- 
covery of new routes to India and the discovery of 
the New World. 

(d) The havoc wrought in German lands by The Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-1648). ‘ 


VII. Relation Between the Guilds and the Government of the 
Towns.—Very often, the officers of the guilds were also the 
governing body of the town, and the guild hall served also 
as the town hall. This made the guilds all-powerful. 


VIli. Character of Medieval Industry.—Industry was carried on 
onasmallscale. There were no large stores; each employer 


had but a few workmen. It served a local market only. 


{X. Comparison Between Medieval and Modern Industry 


Medieval Modern 
A. Small scale production; Large scale production; machin- 
handwork. ery. 


B. Domestic System.—Work was Factory System.—Large factories 
done in the employers’ homes. and stores. 
Shops were also in the em- 
ployers’ homes. 


C. Few workers. Lived with Many workers. Live in their 
the employer. own homes. 


D. Local market. World-wide market. 


E. Workers owned the tools of The capitalist owns the machin- 
production. ery. 
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X. Character of Medieval Commerce.—Commerce was limited, 
due to— 


A. The danger from pirates by sea and robbers by land. 


B. Lack of means of transportation. The roads were poor. 
The carriers were the horse, sailboat, and caravan. There 
were no railroads or steamboats. 


C. Very little of the world was known until modern times. 
Commerce with the East did not develop until after the 
Crusades. With the West, commerce did not develop 
until after the Age of Discovery. 


D. The system of internal duties, which forced the merchant to 
pay at every castle, abbey, town, and province, hampered 
commerce. 


E. Poor means of communication hindered business. The 
penny post, telegraph, cable and wireless were unknown. 


F. Interest on loans was considered un-Christian. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Discuss the effect of the barbarian invasions on the Roman 
cities and commerce. 

2. How would your study of the origin of medieval towns guide 
you in buying undeveloped real estate to-day? 

3. Explain the growth of political freedom in the towns of the 
Middle Ages. 

4. Describe the organization of the merchant and the craft 
guilds and show how they influenced the economic life of their time. 

5. From your knowledge of modern trade unions, point out two 
differences between them and the medieval craft guild. 

6. State three good results and three bad results of the guilds. 

7. Discuss the rise of the Hanseatic League, touching on (a) its 
purpose; (b) its members; (c) its services to commerce; (d) the re- 
gions in which its influence was greatest; (e) its accomplishments; 
(f) the reasons for its fall. 
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8. How did the fall of Constantinople and the discovery of the 
New World change the medieval trade routes? 

9. Point out three differences between medieval and modern 
commerce. 

10. Give an account of medieval trade, touching on (a) chief com- 
mercial cities; (b) chief routes; (c) articles of trade; (d) effects on 
Europe. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE CRUSADES (1095-1250) 


I. The Crusades were a series of holy wars undertaken by Eurupe 


to free Jerusalem or the Holy Land from the rule of the 
Turks. There were many such wars, lasting from 1095 to 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 


IJ. Causes of the Crusades 


A. The Emperor of the Eastern Empire had lost his lands in 


Asia to the Turks and was in danger of losing Constanti- 
nople itself. He therefore asked the Pope to declare a 
Holy War of Christian Europe against the Seljukan Turks. 


. The mistreatment of pilgrims (visitors to the Holy Land) 


by the Turks led the Christians to try to redeem the Holy 
Land and to punish the Turks. 


III. Motives of the Crusades 


A. 
B. 


Religious.—The glory of God and the forgiveness of sin. 


Economic 

1. The hope of winning an easy living in the East, “ the 
land of milk and honey.” 

2. The desire to secure delay in the payment of debt. 
No debts could be collected from Crusaders. 


. Political—Ambitious nobles desired to secure secular 


realms to rule. 


. The love of adventure. 
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IV. The Mohammedans 
A. The Rise of Mohammedanism.—See page 58. 


B. Extent of Their Empire-—The Saracens held all the land 
south of the Mediterranean, that is, Northern Asia and 
Africa. To the east, they held Asia Minor. In Europe 
they held Sicily, southern Italy, and Spain. 


V. Character of the Crusades.—The first expeditions were pri- 
marily religious in character. The later,ones became polit- 
ical and economic in spirit, although they remained religious 
in name. 


VI. Results of the Crusades 


A. Territorial—wWhile the first crusaders did gain Jerusalem, 
they soon lost their possessions. Europe gained no per- 
manent foothold in the East. 


B. Political 


1. Owing to the death of many nobles, feudalism declined 
and the power of the king was increased. 

2. The towns gained charters of liberty in return for money 
needed by the crusading lords for their expenses. 

3. The power of the Catholic Church was at its height. 

C. Economic 

1. Commerce increased. New products were introduced 
into Europe and trade with the East developed. 

2. Towns grew in size and wealth, especially ltalian towns 


like Genoa, Venice, and Pisa. 
3. Free labor increased. 


D. Social 


1. The standard of living was raised. 

2. Serfdom declined. 

3. Many new organizations were formed: Knights Tem- 
plar, Teutonic Knights, Knights Hospitallers, ete. 
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E. Intellectual 


1. Increased the knowledge of Roman and Greek civiliza- 
tion through contact with Constantinople. 

2. Knowledge of medicine and astronomy increased 
through contact with the knowledge of the Saracens. 

3. Geographical knowledge increased. 

4, Broad-mindedness and tolerance increased through con- 
tact with strange civilizations. 

5. The authority of the Catholic Church was later weak- 
ened because of the growth of strong, national states. 


VII. Men Prominent in the Crusades 


Name Work 


Pope Urban Il Called the Council of Clermont at which the 
First Crusade was preached in 1095. 


Peter the Hermit Brought news to Christendom of the mis- 
treatment of the pilgrims in the Holy Land. 
He was also one of the leaders of the First 


Crusade. 
Godfrey of The leader of the First Crusade and the con- 
Bouillon queror of Jerusalem. He took the title of 
“‘ Defender of the Sepulcher.”’ 
Bernard of Preached the Second Crusade in 1144 after 
Clairvaux the fall of Edessa. This Crusade was a 


total failure because of the undesirable types 
of people who answered St. Bernard’s call. 


Richard I Known in history as “ Richard the Lion- 
Hearted.”’ After much fighting with the 
Saracens, he made a truce with Saladin, the 
leader of the Mohammedans. By the 
terms of this truce, Christian pilgrims were 
allowed to visit the Holy Land in peace and 
safety. 
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Name Work 


Philip Augustus The great rival of Richard | (the Lion- 
Hearted), king of England. He went back 
to France to strengthen his monarchy in the 
absence of Richard II who then held a great 
deal of Jand in France. 


Frederick This great Hohenstaufen went to the Holy 
Barbarossa Land in the Third Crusade. He lost his life 
in Asia Minor while riding across a river. 


QUESTIONS 


1. (a) Explain what the Crusades were. (b) Give two political, 
two economic, and two intellectual results of the Crusades on Europe. 

2. (a) What reasons did the Emperor at Constantinople offer in 
his appeal to the Pope in order to induce western Europe to fight the 
Turks? (b) What private reasons did the Pope have for wishing to 
fight them? (c) What reasons, other than the religious, induced the 
people to go on the Crusades? 

3. Identify the following: Godfrey of Bouillon; Bernard of Clair- 
vaux; Philip Augustus; Richard I; Saladin. 


CHAPTER XIIf 
MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


I. The Britons.—The originai inhabitants of England were the 
Britons, who were organized into tribes. Their religion was 
Druidism, a form of nature worship demanding human 
sacrifice. 


II. The Roman Conquest (55 B.C.—449 A.D.) 


A. The Roman conquest of England began with the visit of 
Julius Caesar and was completed under Claudius (General 
Agricola) and Domitian. It extended only to Scotland 
where Hadrian’s Wall guarded the border. 


B. Under the Romans— 


1. Cities, roads, and baths were built. 
2. Fighting was prohibited by the Pax Romana. 


C. The Romans had to leave Britain in the fifth century to 
defend Italy. 


WWI. The Anglo-Saxon Period (449-1066) 


A. The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes conquered England, de- 
stroying Christianity and civilization for a time. Chris- 
tianity was again introduced by St. Augustine in the sixth 
century. 


B. The New Government 
1. At first, there were about two hundred kingdoms, 
These were finally reduced to one under Egbert of 
Wessex (830). 
2. The national government consisted of a king who was 
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chosen by the Witan, usually from the reigning house; 
and the Witan or Council of Elders, who were the 
advisers of the king. 


3. The land was divided into shires. ‘These were governed 
by— 
(a) The sheriff, appointed by the king. 
(b) The ealdorman or military leader (a local noble). 
(c) The shire-gemote or meeting which was legislative 
and judicial in character. 


4. The Hundred, later replaced by the téwn, was a division 
of the shire. The government was carried on through 
the tungemote or town-meeting of all the men. It 
elected officers and made by-laws for the town. 


. Justice in England.—This was typical Medieval justice. 


Instead of trial by jury, one of the parties to a dispute 
proved that he was right by one of the following methods: 


1. Compurgation.—He might swear that he was telling the 
truth and get others to swear that they believed that he 
was telling the truth. 

(a) Inasmuch as they believed that God punishes those 
who swear falsely, people thought that this method 
would result in justice. 

(b) This has survived in modern times in the practice 
of bringing character witnesses to court. 


2. Wager of Battle—The parties to a dispute would fight 
to determine who was right. Justice would be assured 
by the fact that God is on the side of the right. 


3. Ordeal.—One of the parties to a dispute would submit 
to plunging his arm into hot water or to the carrying of 
a hot iron. If at the end of three days the wounds 
showed signs of healing, the case was decided in his 
favor. Again, this method of trial was predicated on 
the assumption that God would intervene by a miracle 
to save the righteous one. 
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D. Weaknesses of the Anglo-Saxon Period 


ok 
2. 
3. 


Decentralization of the government due to feudalism. 
The invasions of the Northmen or Danes. 


The weak character of the later kings. 


E. Chief Events in the History of this Period 


ce 


Work of King Alfred the Great (862) 

(a) Defeated the Danes, limited them to Northumbria, 
and forced them to become Christians. 

(b) Codified the laws. 

(c) Reformed the army. 

(d) Aided learning. 

(e) Started the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, an important 
source for English history. 


. The Danish Conquest (1037-1052) under Canute and 


Hardicanute. 


- The Saxon line was restored under Edward the Con- 


fessor, who introduced many Norman or French ideas, 


. Harold, the last of the Saxons, lost his throne to William 


the Conqueror at the Battle of Hastings or Senlac (1066). 


IV. The Norman Conquest of England 


A. Effects of the Conquest 


A; 
2. 
3. 


On architecture—the use of stone and the Norman arch. 
On language—the use of French words. 


On political life—the checking of feudalism by the Salis. 
bury Oath and the giving of much of the land to the 
Normans. 


. Closer contact with the continent was established due 


to the fact that the King of England was also the Duke 
of Normandy. 
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B. Work of William the Conqueror (1066-1087) 


1. The Salisbury Oath (see page 66) 

2. The Domesday Book, a census of the people for purposes 
of taxation to make the king independent of the nobles. 

3. The curbing of the Pope’s power by the Statutes of Win- 
chester, which forbade the receiving of a papal represen- 
tative in England without the king’s consent. 


C. Under William Rufus, the son of William the Conqueror, 
the government was conducted along thessame lines. 


D. Henry I (1100-1135) granted the people a charter of liber- 
ties which became a precedent for later ones. He also 
helped the fusion of Normans and Saxons into one race by 
his marriage with a Saxon princess. 


E. Civil War from 1135 to 1154 between Henry’s daughter 
and her cousin, Stephen, for the throne, weakened the 
power of the monarchy and helped feudalism. On the 


death of Stephen, the throne went to Matilda’s son, Henry 
Plantagenet. 


THE PLANTAGENET PERIOD (1154-1399) 
Chief Characteristics of this Period 


A. The development of constitutional government through the 
limitation of the powers of the king. 

1. Henry II (1154-1189), the Lion of Justice, renewed the 
Charter of Liberties. 

2. The weak despotism of King John (1199-1216) was 
checked by the barons who refused to fight for him in 
France. They forced him to sign the Magna Charta at 
Runnymede (1215). This provided for the following: 
(a) Judicial fines to be limited to a reasonable amount. 
(b) No taxation without the consent of the Great Coun- 

cil, the successor of the Witan. 
(c) The rights of the vassals were not to be abridged. 
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(d) Trial by jury, instead of conviction on the king’s 
word. 

(e) No man was to lose his tools for debt. 

(f) Freedom cf movement for merchants. 


. Under Henry III (1216-1272), the monarchy was weak- 


ened by the creation of the first Parliament by Simon 
de Montfort. This included not only nobles, but also 
two knights from each shire and two burghers from 
each town. 


. Under Edward I (1272-1307), the Model Parliament, 


the first to be called by a king, was held in 1295. 


. Under Edward II (1307-1327), Parliament was divided 


into the House of Commons and the House of Lords in 
order that the commons might not be intimidated by 
the lords. Parliament deposed the king. 


. The Development of Justice 


ig 


With the Norman Conquest, trial by combat was sub. 
stituted in many cases for ordeal by fire or water and for 
compurgation. 


. Circuit courts were established by Henry II. These 


courts traveled about the country and brought justice 
to the poor man who could not afford to follow the king 
from place to place. 


. The Jury System 


(a) The modern Grand Jury owes its origin to the Pre- 
sentment Juries of Henry II. When the circuit 
judges reached a community, some of the substan- 
tial men brought to their attention any criminal in 
that locality. 

(b) Later, a different group of men listened to the evi- 
dence and decided the innocence or guilt of the 
accused. This group is called the petet jury. 


. Under Edward I, the ‘‘ English Justinian,” there was a 


great development of law, particularly of Church law. 
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Il. The Conquest of Scotland and Ireland 
A. The conquest of Scotland was begun under Henry II. 

1. Edward I became overlord of Scotland as a result 
of an appeal to England by the rivals for the Scottish 
throne, Bruce and Balliol. 

2. Edward II lost Scotland at the Battle of Bannock- 
burn (1314). Edward III reconquered it. 


B. Under Henry II, the conquest of Ireland was begun. 


III. Quarrels Between the Popes and the English King 
A. General Causes.—Disputes over— 
1. The power of the Church courts. 
2. Investiture, or the appointment of church officers. 
3. Taxation. 
4, The giving of land to the Church to escape taxation. 


B. The Quarrel Between Henry II and Thomas a Becket over 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
1. Henry’s laws limited the power of the Church and its 
courts. Opposition to these laws cost Thomas 4 Becket 
his life. 


2. Henry was humiliated for causing the archbishop’s death. 


C. The Quarrel Between King John and Pope Innocent III over 

Lay Investiture. 

1. King John refused to receive Stephen Langton, whom 
the Pope had named Archbishop of Canterbury. 

2. Through excommunication, interdict, and the threat of 
deposition, King John was forced to become the vassal 
of the Pope for England, to pay a yearly tribute, and to 
receive Stephen Langton. This marked the height of 
the Pope’s power in England (1213). 


D. Under Edward I, the power of the Church was lessened by— 
1. The Statute of Mortmain, which forbade the giving of 
land to the Church to escape taxation. 


2. The Statute of Praemunire, which forbade appeals from 
the king’s court to the Pope. 
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3. The Statute of Provisors, which forbade papal appoint- 
ments to English benefices without the consent of the 
king. 

E. Under Richard II (1377-1399), the work of Wycliffe and 
the Lollards, or Poor Priests, started heresy in England. 

Wycliffe’s translation of the Bible weakened the Church. 


IV. The Decline of Serfdom. (See page 71.) 


A. In the reign of Richard II, a Peasants’ Revolt was led by 
Wat Tyler, Will Langland, and others. 


B. Although it failed through the treachery of the king, serf- 
dom was soon abolished. 


V. The Decline of Feudalism. (See page 68.) In England, a 
national militia was created by Henry II. Any man who 
did not serve in this militia had to pay a tax (scutage). This 
tax enabled the king to hire soldiers and become independent 
of the feudal armies. — 


VI. The Development of English Literature—In the reign of 
Richard JJ— 


A. Chaucer wrote the Canterbury Tales. 


B. Will Langland, in the Viszon of Piers the Ploughman, pic- 
tured the injustices of the poor and the evils of the Church. 


C. Wycliffe translated the Bible. 


VII. Close Contact with Europe 


A. Henry II (1154-1189) had inherited from his mother and 
father much land in northern France. 


1. By his marriage with Eleanor, the divorced wife of the 
French king, he received Aquitaine, the greatest fief in 
southern France. He was also Duke of Normandy. 

2. These possessions gave him more land in France than 
was held by his overlord, the French king. 
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3. From this time on, the ambition of the French kings was 
to expel their dangerous English vassals. 


The Crusades brought England into contact with the con- 
tinent. 


The growth of the wool trade with Flanders. 


VII. Hostility Between England and France.—This was caused by 


A. 
B: 


the desire of Philip Augustus to weaken Henry IJ in France. 
4 
He plotted with the old king’s sons against Henry II. 


He plotted with Prince John, a weak character, to hold 
Richard I prisoner after the Third Crusade. 


. He quarreled with King John when the latter refused to 


appear for trial before Philip, who was his overlord. Eng- 
land lost Normandy in 1204. He again declared war on 
King John, defeated him in the Battle of Bowvines (1214), 
and took all the English lands in France south of the Loire 
River. : 


. The aid given by France to Scotland in her attempt te 


regain her freedom, and rivalry over the wool trade of 
Flanders, were other reasons for the hostility between 


England and France that finally resulted in the Hundred 
Years’ War. 


THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 


I. This war began during the Plantagenet Period (1338) and lasted 


on into the Lancastrian Period (1455). 


I. Causes.—Besides the general causes outlined above, the 


direct cause of the war was the claim of Edward III to the 
French throne through his mother, who was the daughter of 
the French king. The Salic Law, forbidding a woman to 


inherit or transmit a claim to inherit the throne, invalidated 
Edward’s succession. 
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(I. Events 


A. Early English successes at the Battle of Crecy (1346) and 
the Battle of Poitiers (1356) showed the superiority of 
the English national army of infantry over the French 


feudal army. Gunpowder was first used about this 
time. 


B. The Battle of Agincourt (1415).—Resulted in the Treaty of 
Troyes (1420). By the terms of this treaty, the French 
throne was to be given to the English king on the death of 
the reigning king. This marked the high tide of English 
success and made Henry V a hero king. 


C. Joan of Arc inspired the French to break the Treaty of 
Troyes, led them to victory, and crowned the Dauphin, 
Charles VII. The betrayal and the death of Joan of 
Are caused an outburst of patriotism that resulted in the 
defeat of the English and left them only Calais. 


IV. Effects of the War on England 


A. The loss of the French lands resulted in a closer union 
between the Normans and the Saxons. 
B. The war aided in the decline of feudalism and serfdom. 


V. The War of the Roses.—A period of civil war followed the 
return of the restless soldiers who became the hired forces of 
the rival nobles. 


A. This war was fought, first, for the control of the insane king, 
Henry VI, then, for the throne itself. 


B. The Houses of York and Lancaster contended in it. Hired 
soldiers did most of the fighting. ‘The common people were 
not greatly disturbed by it. 


VI. Results of the War of the Roses 


A. The power of the king became absolute because of the 
death of many nobles and the desire of the people for peace. 


B. Feudalism died. 
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THE LANCASTRIAN-YORKIST PERIOD (1399-1485) 


I. The Lancastrians gained the throne through the deposition 
of Richard II in 1399. 


A. Henry IV was occupied in putting down pretenders to the 
throne. 


B. Henry V led the English to victory in The Hundred Years’ 
War. 


C. Under Henry VI, the war with France closed in defeat, 
and England whirled into the Civil War of the Roses 
(1455-1485). 


I. The Yorkists held the throne from 1461 to 1485, except for 
one short period. 


A. Edward IV (1461-1483) was the victor king. 


1. The most important event during his reign was the 
introduction of printing by Caxton. Books became 
cheap and plentiful and knowledge spread as a result. 


2. Printing and gunpowder helped to overthrow medie- 
valism. 


B. Edward V, the boy king, was killed by his uncle, who 
became King Richard III. The latter, in turn, was 
defeated at the Battle of Bosworth Field (1485) and the 
throne passed to Henry Tudor, a connection of the Lan- 
castrians, who ended the ill-feeling between the rival houses 


by marrying a Yorkist princess. He founded the Tudor 
dynasty. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the national government of Anglo-Saxon England. 
Give three reasons for its weakness in its later history. 

2. Name the greatest Anglo-Saxon king. Give three reasons for 
your choice. 

3. Explain: Witan; tungemote; ordeal by fire; compurgation; 
Hastings. 
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4. Describe the effect of the Norman Conquest of 1066 on English 
government and civilization. 

5. Trace the development of justice in England from Alfred the 
Great to 1215. 

6. “ Out of the weakness and evil character of rulers grows the 
freedom of the people.” Illustrate this statement by two events in 
the history of Plantagenet England. Explain fully. 

7. Is it more important for you to remember the events or the 
results of the Hundred Years’ War? Give reasons. 

8. Trace the development of the English parliament from 1265 
to 1327° 

9. Which Pope exercised the greatest power in England? Explain 
the occasion. 

10. State the causes and effects of the War of the Roses. 

11. What do you regard as the most important event in Medieval 
England? Give reasons for your choice. 

12. Show how each of the following contributed to the rise of 
constitutional government in England: (a) the Magna Charta; (b) the 


- Model Parliament. 


13. Trace the influence of the Norman Conquest on England 
under four of the following heads: (a) character of the population; 
(b) feudalism; (c) language; (d) architecture (e) relations with the 
Church. 

14. Describe the effects of the Hundred Years’ War in England on 
(a) the upper classes; (b) the lower classes; (c) the kingship. 

15. Explain the importance of the Magna Charta (1215) and trace 
the development of the English Parliament in the hundred years 
that followed it. 

16. In what respects did the English people gain liberty during 
the reign of each of the following: (a) Henry II; (b) John; (c) Henry 
III? 


CHAPTER XIV 


MEDIEVAL FRANCE 


1. Carolingian France after Charlemagne 


A. By the terms of the Treaty of Verdun (843), France fell to 
Charlemagne’s grandson, Charles the Fat, and began its 
history as a separate, national state. 


B. The Carolingians ruled France until 987. They were weak 
rulers and plunged the country into confusion. This was 
due to— 


1, 


2. 
3. 


The weakness of the government, resulting from an 
elective kingship. 

The strength of the feudal nobles. 

The lack of defense against the Northmen. 


Il. The Capetian Period (987-1328)—Hugh Capet was elected 
king because he was the ablest man in the country. 


A. Characteristics of this Period 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 


5. 
6. 


The kingship became hereditary and increased in power 
and land. / 

The feudal lords were checked, and the land held by the 
English king was reduced in area. 

The government was centralized. The advainistration 
of law and justice was improved. 

The invasions of the Northmen were checked. 

France took part in the Crusades. 

She was victorious in her contest with the Papacy. 


B. The Kingship 


uF 


The kingship became hereditary because the Capetians 
never lacked an heir. 
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2. The king’s lands were increased by— 

(a) Marriage, inheritance, forfeiture for treason, and 
escheat (the surrender to the king of lands to which 
there were no heirs). 

(b) The curbing of the power of the king of England 
(1) The growth of England’s power in France. See 

page 87. 

(2) Checks on English Power—The defeat of the 
English by Philip Augustus in Normandy (1204) 
and at the Battle of Bouvines (1214) gave France 
all the English lands south of the Loire River. 

(c) By the Albigensian Crusade, Philip Augustus gained 
Toulouse in southern France. 

3. The power of the feudal lords was checked by— 

(a) The support given to the king by the towns in return 
for charters. 

(b) Louis [X’s creation of provinces supervised by 
officials who were directly responsible to the king 
and were chosen from the middle class, not from the 
feudal nobility. 
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C. The Centralization of the Government and the Improvement 
of Law and Justice. 
1. Louis IX (1226—1270)— 
(a) Created the provincial government responsible to 
the king. 
(b) Abolished trial by combat and increased the power 
of the king’s court. 
(c) Introduced the principles of Roman law. 
2. Philip IV ‘‘ the Fair ”? (1285-1314)— 
(a) Organized the government into three departments: 
The Council (political), the Hachequer (financial), 
and the Parlement (judicial). 


Note.—Distinguish carefully between the English Parlia- 
ment or legisiature and the French parlement or court. 


(b) Placed the administration into the hands of middle 
class lawyers. 
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(c) Called the first Estates General, or national legisla- 
ture, in France (1302) in order to gain the approval : 
of the people in his quarrel with the Papacy. 

(1) Unlike the English parliament, the Estates : 

General was divided into three estates or classes * 

—the clergy, the nobles, and the third estate or : 

commons. Each of these had one vote. z 

(2) The Estates General never became the main-— 

stay of the government as parliament did in . 

England. It declined steadily in power. i 

D. France took part in the Crusades under Philip Augustus | 

and Louis IX. ; 


E. Contests with the Papacy reached their climax in the : 
quarrel between Philip IV and Pope Boniface VIII. ; 
1. Cause.—The king forbade the people to pay taxes to the — 
Pope. 

2. Result—Pope Boniface VIII was attacked as he was 
about to depose the king and he died. 

(a) The king removed the Papacy to Avignon where it 
remained from 1302 to 1377 in the Babylonian Cap-_ 

tivity of the Church. This was a period of French — 
Popes and of corruption in the Church. : 

(b) As a result, the English and the Germans lost their _ 


loyalty to the Popes, thus preparing the way for the 
Reformation. 


F. Civilization in France during the Capetian Period 


1. Towns grew as an indirect result of the Crusades. 
Paris was beautified and made the capital of France by 
Philip Augustus. 

2. Gothic architecture, with its arch and spire and rose 
windows flourished. Castles and cathedrals were built 
(Notre Dame at Paris). | 

3. The University of Paris, the mother of all universities, 
was created. 

4, Philosophy and literature flourished. 
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Il. The Valois Kings (1328-1598) 


A. Philip IV’s three sons reigned, and died without heirs. 


1. Edward III of England, the grandson of Philip IV, 
claimed the throne through his mother. The French 
objected because of the Salic Law which provided that 
no woman could hold or transmit the claim to the throne 
to her heirs. 

2. The French chose the king’s nephew, Philip of Valois, as 
Philip VI. 


B. Characteristics of this Period 


1. In Medieval Times 
(a) Hostility to England culminated in the Hundred 
Years’ War. 
(b) An absolute monarchy developed. 
(ce) Patriotism was born. 
2. The rule of this house extended into modern times. 
See page 137. 


C. The Results of the Hundred Years’ War in France 


1. Unlike England, France— 

(a) Was devastated. 

(b) Saw the birth of patriotism. 

(c) Increased her territory at the expense of England. 

2. Like England, France— 

(a) Suffered great loss of life. 

(b) Saw the decline of feudalism and serfdom. A peas- 
ants’ revolt was defeated as in England, but the 
scarcity of labor and the invention of gunpowder 
achieved the ends of the revolt. 


D. The Development of Absolutism in France.—Louis XI 
(1461-1485) crushed his most powerful vassal, Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, and confiscated his lands in France. 


QUESTIONS 


1. State three reasons for (a) the failure of the Carolingians in 4 


France; (b) the success of the Capetians. 
2. State three problems of the Capetian dynasty. Describe the 


solution of one of these problems. 


3. (a) Explain how England’s rulers came to own more land in : 


France than the French kings themselves. (b) What king of the 


thirteenth century did most to check the power of England in France? — 


_ How did he accomplish this? 

4. Louis IX was called “‘ Louis the Pious ”’ heeanze of his interest 
in religion and the Crusades. Show that he was also an able ruler. 

5. How did Philip IV centralize the government, check the nobles, 
and subordinate the Church to himself? 

6. ‘“‘ France, herself a loyal Catholic country, was largely responsi- 
ble for the growth of heresy and disloyalty to the Church in the four- 
teenth century.” Explain this statement. 

7. Contrast the English and French legislatures in their organiza- 
tion and development. 

8. Describe the effects of The Hundred Years’ War on France 
under the following heads: (a) the upper classes; (b) the lower 
classes, (c) the kingship. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE (962-1806) 


I. After the death of Charlemagne in 814 there was a period of 
confusion in his German lands. This was due to— 


A. The weakness of his successors. 


‘B. The fact that the German kingship was elective. This 
remained true in the German lands, while in France and 
England a hereditary kingship developed. It accounts 
for the late development of a strong government in these 
German lands. 


C. The invasions of the Hungarians or Magyars. 


D. The great power of the feudal lords, especially in the most 
important duchies (stem duchies). 


II. Otto the Great.—In 962, Otto the Great, the German king, took 
the crown of Italy and was crowned Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire by the Pope. 

A. Otto had proven his right to this title by his ability. 
1. He had checked the invasions of the Hungarians. 
2. He had conquered and Christianized the Slavs to the 
northeast. 
8. He had defended the Pope from attack. 
4. He had checked the feudal lords by supporting the 


Church. 


Il. The Holy Roman Empire 
A. The Holy Roman Empire differed from that of Charlemagne 
because it did not include France. It was German in char- 


acter. 
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B. Evil Effects 4 
1. It prevented the unification of Italy. Northern Italy — 
belonged to the Holy Roman Empire, while Central 
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Italy belonged to the Pope and Southern Italy was 
held, in turn, by the Saracens, the Normans, and the 
Empire. 

2. It resulted in the decentralization of Germany because 
of the Emperor’s frequent absences in Italy. This gave 
the feudal lords the chance to seize great power. 

3. Conflicts between the Papacy and the Empire resulted 
from the crowning of Otto by the Pope. Later Popes 
claimed supreme power in the Empire. ; 

4. The fact that the Emperor was elected caused frequent 
civil wars. 


IV. Conflicts Between the Empire and the Papacy 


A. Henry IV and Pope Gregory the Great quarreled over lay 


investiture. The Emperor was humiliated at Canossa 
(1077) 


. Under Henry V, the quarrel was settled by the Concordat 


of Worms (1122). By the terms of this agreement— 

1. The bishops and other churchmen were to be chosen 
with the Emperor’s approval. 

2. The Church was to give religious power; the Emperor, 
political power. 


. The Papacy and the Hohenstaufens 


1, Alexander III and Frederick Barbarossa quarreled. 

2. Pope Innocent III deposed the Emperor of the day and 
made his own ward, Frederick II, Emperor. He 
afterward quarelled with Frederick. 

3. This quarrel continued under the next Pope, Gregory IX. 
(a) Causes 


(1) Frederick’s refusal to surrender Sicily as a papal 
fief. 


(2) His delay in going on the Crusades. 
(3) His toleration of the Saracens. 
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(b) Results 
(1) The extinction of the Hohenstaufens in 1256. 
(2) The Great Interregnum (1256-1272)—a time of 
chaos when no one Emperor was recognized and 
the Pope had supreme influence in the Empire. 


VY. The Struggle to Control Italy. 


A. 


B. 


By marriage, Otto the Great had gained northern Italy and 
his position as king of Italy. 


Frederick Barbarossa was defeated in his attempt to sub- 
due the Lombard League of cities of Northern Italy. 


1. After the Battle of Legnano, he was forced to sign the 
Peace of Constance (1177), by which he gave up most of 
his power over these cities. 

(a) Frederick’s party, favoring a strong central govern- 
ment in the German lands and the control of Italy, 
was called the Ghibelline Party. 

(b) His foes, who wanted decentralization at home, 
independence for Italy, and support for the Pope, 
were called Guelfs. 


. Henry VI, by marriage, became lord of Sicily. His refusal 


to surrender this land to the Pope was one cause of the 
downfall of the Hohenstaufens. 


. After the Great Interregnum, the Emperors did not interfere 


in Italy until modern times. 


. Civil war in the Empire was almost constant due to the 


causes mentioned above. It resulted in— 

1. Giving feudalism its greatest strength in western 
Europe. 

2. Preventing the growth of a strong national state until 
modern times. 


. During this period, the Empire also took part in the 


Crusades. (See page 80.) 
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VI. Progress of Civilization 


A. Under Frederick Barbarossa 
1. The growth of towns. 
2. Improvement of agriculture and the clearing of forests. 
3. The development of German literature (Minnesingers).— 


B. Under Frederick II.—Sicily enjoyed a most enlightened rule, 
marked by— 
1. The taxation of nobles and clergy as well as the commons. 
2. The abolition of serfdom on the royai domains. 
3. The representation of towns in a central assembly. 


VII. The Empire in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 


A. The Rise of the Hapsburg Family. 
1. The founder was Rudolph (1272), who added Austria te 
his other lands. 
2. By the opening of the fifteenth century, the Hapsburgs 
gained the emperorship and held it until 1806, when the 
Holy Roman Empire was dissolved. They remained 
Emperors of Austria-Hungary until 1918. 


B. By the Golden Bull of 1356, Charles IV provided for the 
election of the Emperor by seven electors—nobles and 
churchmen. 

1. These men received almost sovereign powers over their 
fiefs, and the Empire became practically a union of — 


sovereign states. This, of course, still further weakened — 
the central government. 


C. By the close of the fifteenth century, Switzerland had — 
become practically independent. of the Empire, although 
its independence was not recognized by treaty until 1648. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Give three reasons for the confusion that existed in Charle- 
magne’s lands after his death. 

2. Who was the founder of the Holy Roman Empire? What right 
‘had he to the emperorship? How did his coronation give the Popes 
great influence in the new empire? 

3. (a) State two differences between the Holy Roman Empire 
and that of Charlemagne. (b) What was the effect of this empire 
on each of the following: Italy; the German lands; the power of the 
Emperor; Kaiser Wilhelm II in 1914? 

4. Why were conflicts with the Papacy more frequent in the Holy 
Roman Empire than in any other country? Describe one of these 
_ conflicts. 

6. Give an account of the reign of Frederick Barbarossa. 

6. (a) Prove that Frederick II was one of the most enlightened 
men of medieval history. (b) What two mistakes did he make? 

7. (a) What was the Great Interregnum? Describe its cause and 
effect. (b) What was the Golden Bull of 1356? 

8. Of the great countries of western Europe, Italy and Germany | 
were not unified until the nineteenth century. What facts of Euro- 
pean history before 1700 tend to explain why each of these countries 
was so late in becoming unified? 

9. The German statesman, Bismarck, in the course of a dispute. 
with the Church of Rome in 1873, declared ‘‘ We shall not go to Can-. 
ossa.” Explain his statement by describing the struggle between. 
Henry 1V and Gregory VII. State how this struggle was compro nised! 
by the Concordat of Worms in 1122. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


ART AND LEARNING IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


¥. For four centuries following the fall of Rome we have the 


so-called ‘‘ Dark Ages,”’ a time when ciyilization declined 
and the old culture was lost. But, even then, there was 
learning in the monasteries. 


II. In the ninth century, interest in learning was revived under 


Charlemagne and Alfred the Great. 


III. Scholasticism.—The culture of the later Middle Ages is 


A. 


B. 


called Scholasticism. 


It emphasized logic, or correct reasoning, and was based on 
the teachings of Aristotle. 


The reasoning was often false because it was founded on 
facts taken from books and not on experimentation. 


. This culture was narrow because it emphasized religion 


and neglected the study of this world, which it believed to 
be foolish and evil. It also rejected the art and literature 
of Rome and Greece as pagan, therefore, evil. 


. Thomas Aquinas, Peter Lombard, and Abelard were some 
of the great scholastics. 


. Roger Bacon.—A great scholar of the thirteenth century 


who was a modern in spirit. He preached the need of 


observing nature, making experiments, and using scientific 
apparatus. 


IV. Revivai of Learning and Art in the Twelfth Century 
IN 


Gothic architecture developed. (See page 170.) 
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B. Medieval art became less conventional in form, although 
it still remained religious in character. 


C. Great universities arose. 
1, The University of Paris for the study of theology, under 
the great Abelard. 
2. The University of Bologna for the study of law.., 
The principles of Roman law were once more studied. 
This was a century of great law-makers. 
3. The University of Salerno for the study of medicine. 


Note.—Some historians claim that this revival of learning is 
really more important than that of the later Renaissance. 


V. Literature.—During the Middle Ages, ballads and plays for 
the common people developed in the vernacular, but all 
great work was done in Latin. Dante and Chaucer really 
belong to the Renaissance Period. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What institution of the Middle Ages kept alive the torch of 
learning? Discuss fully. 

2. What name is given to the culture of the Middle Ages? On 
whose teachings was it based? What were its limitations? 

8. Which of the arts reached the highest development in the 
Middle Ages? Name three characteristics of this art in the thirteenth 
century. 

4. What two writers of the Middle Ages reflect the problems of 
the day? In what books? 

_6. What medieval scholar laid the foundations for modern science? 
Discuss fully. 

6. Prove by your knowledge of medieval history that science, 
rather than war and politics, advances civilization and changes the 
life of man. 

7. Name and discuss briefly three great contributions made by 
Rome to the civilization of the Middle Ages. } 

8. What are the characteristics of medieval Gothic architecture? 
Name at least one example of medieval Gothic architecture. 

9. Describe the schools and learning in the Middle Ages. 





CHAPTER XVII 


THE MODERN PERIOD. THE RENAISSANCE 


I. The Modern Period.—Change from the medieval period to the 


modern period was gradual and came at different times and — 
in different places. The close of the Hundred Years’ War, ‘ 
the fall of Constantinople, and the discovery of the New 
World, are all sign-posts to the new period, not boundary 
lines between the old order and the new. 


Il. Characteristics of the Modern Period.—While some of the 


characteristics of the medieval period are found also in the 
modern period, the latter is characterized by— 


. The Renaissance, or re-birth of learning. 


. The Reformation and the religious wars which set up a rival 
Protestant Church. 


. The decline of the Papacy as a world power and its purifica- — 
tion through the Counter-Reformation. 


. The development of National States—England, Spain, — 
Portugal, France, Russia, and Prussia. 


. Absolutism in government, based on the theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings and marked by an increase in the 
functions of government. 


. The theory of the balance of power. This led the new 
national states into frequent wars. 


; The rise of the Holy Roman Empire to its greatest height. 
Within a century it practically ceased to influence Europe, 
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H. The Discovery of the New World 


1. Made supremacy on the seas and in colonial empire the 
aim of nations. 

2. Changed the routes and articles of commerce, and thus 
brought about a commercial revolution. 

3. Increased man’s knowledge. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


I. The Renaissance was a re-birth of learning. It began in Italy 


in the thirteenth century, spread over Western Europe, and 
continued on into the sixteenth century. 


II. Characteristics of This Period 


A. 


Be 


C. 


Renewed interest in the classical art and literature of 
Greece and Rome. Content, as well as form, was studied. 


Great masterpieces of literature were written in the vernac- 
ular, not in the Latin of the Middle Ages. 


Painting and sculpture followed nature, not stiff conven- 
tional forms. 


. Interest shifted from religioustosecular, or worldly, subjects. 


. A spirit of inquiry developed. This led to— 


1. The development of the natural sciences. 
2. The Age of Discovery. 


. Humanism —tThis differed from the Scholasticism of the 


Middle Ages. It was the broad culture of the Renaissance 
which encouraged individualism in art, literature, science, 
and religion. 


I. Causes of the Renaissance 


A. 


B. 


Contact with the culture of Constantinople and the East 
through the Crusades. 


The presence of Greek scholars in Italy. 
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C. The Fall of Constantinople (1453), which shifted the cul- — 
tural center to the West. 


D. The wealth of the Italian cities resulting from their com- | 
merce with the East was used in the service of art. 


IV. Origin of the Renaissance in Italy 


A. Reasons 


1. In Central Italy were the states of ene Pope who was 

a patron of art because of— 
(a) Its service to the Church. 
(b) The glory it added to the Pope’s Court. 

2. In northern Italy were many independent cities (Genoa, 
Pisa, and Venice) of great wealth, due to their commerce 
in the Orient and banking. These had different forms 
of government. 

(a) Some were republican in form, but hardly demo- 
cratic in spirit. 
(1) Florence, the wealthiest and most artistic, was 
under the rule of the Medici, political ‘‘ bosses.” 
(2) Venice was governed by her Doge and Council 
of Ten. Her citizenship was limited to those 
listed in the Golden Book. 
(b) Some were hereditary dukedoms (Modena). 
(c) Others were governed by tyrants, captains of the 
condottiert or mercenaries, who had seized the power. 

3. There was an intensity of life that stimulated the spirit. 
Civil wars within and among the cities kindled fires of 
love, hate and ambition on the pages of literature. 

4. The Popes, tyrants, and the Medici were patrons of art 
because this role added to their glory and strength. 


V. The Spread of the Renaissance.—The Renaissance spread to 
France and the Holy Roman Empire through the Italian 


wars of the period. It spread also to the Netherlands and 
England. 
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VI. Great Figures of the Renaissance 





ART 
Country Name Famous for— 
Leonardo da Vinci The Last Supper 
Italy Michelangelo The Last Judgment (Moses) 
Raphael The Sistine Madonna 
Titian The Assumption (beautiful 
reds) 
The Holy Dice 
Roman : Portraits 
‘ Holbein 
Empire 
Frans Hals ; 
Holland aan Portraits 
To Na Reubens F 
erlands apne ee Portraits 
(Flanders) a 
; Murillo 3 
Spain Weteduse Portraits 
France Claude Loraine Landscapes 


New Ideas——Drapery; backgrounds; natural figures; discov- 
ery of the law of perspective; the use of oils. 


LITERATURE 
Country Name Famous for— 
Italy Dante (the forerunner of the The Divine Comedy 
Renaissance) 
Petrarch Sonnets to Laura 
Boccacio Decameron (origin 


of the short story) 
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Country 
England 


Spain 


New Ideas.—The birth of criticism; editing of manuscripts, — 
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Name Famous for— _ 

Chaucer (forerunner of the Canterbury Tales 

Renaissance 
Shakespeare Dramas 
Marlowe Dr. Faustus 
Spencer : The Faérie Queen 
Sidney Arcadia 
Cervantes Don Quizote 
Calderon Plays 


dictionaries; invention of printing. 


POLITICS 
Country Name Famous for— 
Italy Machiavelli The Prince 
England More Utopia 
RELIGION 
Country Name Famous for— 

- Holland Erasmus The Praise of Folly 
Germany Martin Luther The New Testament 
France and Calvin Institutes of Christianity 

Switzer- ‘e ; 

land 

EDUCATION 
England Collet Better teaching. 
St. Paul’s School. 
SCIENCE 

Country Name Famous for— 
Poland Copernicus Taught that the earth moved 


around the sun _ (heliocen- 
trocity). 
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Country Name Famous for— 
Italy Galileo Taught the theory of Coperni- 


Columbus and 
others 


England Francis Bacon 


cus. 
Improved the telescope. 
Pelieved in the circularity of 
uhe earth. 


Novum Organum, important sci- 
entific work. 


Inventions——The compass; the astrolabe; improved maps; 


printing. 
EXPLORATIONS 
Country Explorer Accomplishments 
Italy Marco Polo Explored China. 
Columbus Discovered what later was 
proved to be the new world. 
The Cabots Laid the basis of England’s 
claim to North America. 
Vespuccius Discovered the South American 
continent. The New World 
was called America, in his 
honor. 
Verrazano Sailed along the Atlantic Coast, 


Portugal Diaz 


Vasco Da 
Gama, 


Cabral 
Magelisn. 


France Cartier 


in the employ of France. 


Discovered the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Reached the Indies by sailing 
around the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Discovered Brazil. 


Circumnavigated the globe, thus 
proving the circularity of the 
earth. 


Sailed up the St. Lawrence River. | 
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England Sir Francis Circumnavigated the globe. 
Drake Pia. 
John Smith Founded the colony of Virginia. 


Note.—The above explorers are listed according to the country of 
their birth. 





QUESTIONS 


x 


1. Contrast the medieval and modern ways of looking at the 
world. 

2. (a) What name is given to the general culture of the Renais- 
sance? (b) Explain three ways in which this culture differed from 
that of the Middle Ages. (c) Contrast the spirit of the Renaissance 
with that of the Middle Ages. 

3. What conditions made Italy the birthplace of the Renaissance? 

4. Name (a) three great painters of the Renaissance; (b) three 
great writers. 

5. Discuss the effects of the Renaissance on (a) art; (b) litera- 
ture; (c) science; (d) learning; (e) explorations. ' 
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6. Prove that the men of the Renaissance were many-sided 
genuises. 

7. Show how the Renaissance and the Reformation were related 
to each other. Show how one affected the other. 

8. Mention (a) two great buildings; (b) two great paintings; 
(c) two great pieces of literature of the Renaissance period. 

9. What was the Renaissance? What part did each of the fo)- 
lowing play in the Renaissance: Petrarch; Michelangelo; Erasmus; 
the invention of printing; the Italian city states; Copernicus; Prince 
Henry the Navigator; Raphael; Gialileo? ‘ 

10. Describe the city-government in northern Italy during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Mention four examples of this 
government. 

11. State what conspicuous service was rendered by each of the 
following: Aristotle; Gregory VII; Savonarola; Dante. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE REFORMATION AND THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 


I. The Reformation.—The Reformation was a religious move- 
ment which began in Europe about the sixteenth century 
for the reform of the Catholic Church. Later it expressed 
itself in a desire for revolt from the Church. While it 
remained primarily a religious movement, it also became a 
social, economic, and political struggle. 


| JI. General Causes 


A. The corruption and weakness of the Catholic Church due to— 


1. The Babylonian Captivity. 
2. The Great Schism. 
3. The wealth of the Church and the evil churchmen in it. 


B. The rise of a national spirit which resented the dictation 
and the taxing power of the Pope at Rome. 


C. The spirit of the Renaissance which led to individual 
thought and questioning. 
Ill. The Forerunners of Luther 
A. John Wycliffe and the Lollards in England. 
B. John Huss in Bohemia. 


C. Erasmus, a humanist and Renaissance scholar of Holland. 
In his Praise of Folly, he criticized the Church severely. 
Unlike Luther, he desired reform from within. 


IV. Revolt from the Church.—The revolt from the Church began 
in the Holy Roman Empire. 


A. Causes 
1. The weakness of the Holy Roman Empire laid it open 
1 


Pall 


V. Martin Luther’s Revolt against the Church 
A. 


gf 


. The Ninety-five Theses, stating Luther’s position, were 


. The Pope sent John Eck; a monk, to debate with Luther in 
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to more severe taxation by the no than ‘othe . 


countries. 


2. The frequent absences of the ruler, Charles V, the weal 


central government, and the independence of the rulers" 


of the several states, all gave the teachings of Luther 


an opportunity to spread. 


3. The discontent of the peasants with their hard lot under — 
the rule of the Church and the nobles attracted them to 


the new and more democratic religion. 
4 


It was Luther’s deep religious sense that Yed him, first, to 


protest against the evils of the Church; then, to revolt 


from it. 


. Luther protested against the selling of indulgences by | 


Tetzel, a monk who was trying to raise money for the 
building of St. Peter’s at Rome. 


Note.—An indulgence was the remission of punishment for sin on the 
performance of worthy acts and on evidence of sorrow for the sin. 


posted on the door of the Wittenburg Cathedral and at- 
tracted much attention (October, 1517). 


1519. In this debate Luther rejected beliefs required by 


the Church. He was excommunicated and a writings 
were burned. 


. At the Emperor’s Diet of Worms (1521), Luther was de- 





clared an outlaw. Heresy was an offense against the State — 


as well as against the Church. Luther was not executed, 


however, because Charles V feared to lose the support of | 
the Germans against his enemies, and because he was — 


absent for nine years, warring with the French for Italy, 
and with the Turks. 
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q F. In 1522, Luther returned to Wittenburg and organized the 
; Lutheran Church. He also translated the New Testament 
into German. 


VI. History of the Reformation in Germany 


A. In 1524, the Reformation caused the Peasants’ Revolt, 
_ which proved a failure. Luther condemned this revolt 
but it cost him the support of many nobles. 


B. The beliefs of Luther were set forth by Melanchthon in the 

| Augsburg Confession (1530). About this time also, Luther’s 

supporters received the name Protestants because of their 

protests against the attitude of the Diet of Speyer (1529) 
which ordered the enforcement of the Edict of Worms. 


C. The Schmalkaldic War between the Catholics and the 
Protestants went on at intervals for many years, ending 
finally in the abdication of Charles V and in the Peace of 
Augsburg (1555). 

1. Terms.—Each ruler was to choose the religion of his 
own state, Lutheranism or Catholicism. 
2. Weakness.—No toleration for other Protestant sects. 


Va. The Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648).—In the seventeenth 
century, another religious, civil war occurred in the Holy 
Roman Empire—The Thirty Years’ War. It involved 
nearly all the nations of Europe before it ended and became 
political as well as religious in character. 


_A. Causes.—The vagueness of the Treaty of Augsburg; the hos- 
tility between Catholics and Protestants; dynastic rivalries. 


B. Great Figures 
1. Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, was among the Prot- 


estant leaders. He was not only a great statesman, but 
also a great general who practically achieved in this war 
his ambition to make the Baltic Sea a “Swedish Lake.” 
He also established a Swedish colony in Delaware. 
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2. Tilly was the great Catholic general. is 

3. Richelieu, minister of Catholic France, used this war to — 
humble his Catholic enemies, the Hapsburgs of the — 
Holy Roman Empire, and Spain. He aided the Protest- ; 
ants, and by his work made France the greatest power — 
in Europe. 


VIII. The Treaty of Westphalia (1648).—This was one of. the 
most important treaties in European history. " 
A. Religious Terms ¢ 


1. Confirmed the Peace of Augsburg. 

2. Extended toleration to Calvinists. 

3. Provided for the settlement of disputes about Church 
lands. 


B. Other Important Terms 


1. Both Sweden and Prussia received land on the Baltic. 

2. France received Alsace. 

3. Holland and Switzerland were recognized as independent 
countries. 


IX. Results of the Thirty Years’ War 
A. The Holy Roman Empire was devastated and depopulated. 
It declined to a third-rate power. 
B. Spain also declined to a third- rate power. 


C. The Popes practically ceased to influence international 
affairs. 


D. France became the first power of Europe. 
E. 


It was the last of the religious wars due to the exhaustion 
of both sides. 


X. The Reformation in Switzerland 


A. Under Zwingli, a Protestantism different from that of 
Luther won several of the cantons and caused a civil war 
which ended by allowing each canton to choose its own — 
religion 
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B. Under Calvin, at Geneva, further differences between 
Lutheranism and Calvinism developed. Calvin’s church— 
the Presbyterian—and his puritanism spread to Scotland, 
France, Holland, Puritan England, and New England. 


Note.—Calvin’s doctrines are contained in The Institutes of Christi~ 
anity. ; 


XI. The Reformation in The Netherlands.—The Netherlands 
revolted against the despotism of Philip II in putting down 
Protestantism under the Duke of Alva, the governor, and his 
** Council of Blood.” 


A. William of Orange (The Silent) was the leader of the 
Protestants. 


B. Events 


1. The naval victories of the ‘“‘ Beggars of the Sea.” 
2. The siege of Leyden. Dikes were cut to defeat the 
Spanish. 
3. In his attempt to punish England for aiding the Dutch, 
Philip II sent the Armada to England. It was destroyed 
in 1588. 
(a) The southern provinces, now Belgium, surrendered 
to Spain and Catholicism. 
(b) The northern provinces, under William, became 
Holland—independent and Protestant. The Treaty 
of Westphalia recognized its independence in 1648. 


XII. The Reformation in France 
A. Founder: Calvin. 


B. Time: Sixteenth century. 


C. Character.—Political and social as well as religious. 
1. Political Views 
(a) The Protestants or Huguenots came to favor repub- 
lican ideas in government and independence of 
Spain in foreign affairs. 
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(b) The Catholics favored an aleolute monarchy ann aa 
close alliance with Spain. . 

2. Socially, the Huguenots represented the angdale classes 
and a few of the upper class, while the lower class and. 


most of the nobility remained Catholic. 
D. Leaders | 
1. Catholic—The kings, Catherine de Medici, the Duke of — 
Guise, and the King of Spain. ‘ 


2. Huguenot.—The Prince of Conde, Admiral Coligny, and 
Prince Henry of Navarre who married the sister of 
Charles IX and finally became king. 


EK. Events 


1. Francis I, Henry II, Charles IX, and Henry III, all 
persecuted the Huguenots. 

(a) A series of religious wars occurred. 

(b) A temporary truce was broken by the Massacre of — 
St. Bartholomew (1572). The Huguenots who gath- 
ered in Paris to celebrate the wedding of the king’s — 
sister with Henry of Navarre were all murdered. 

(c) From this time until the close of the century there — 
was continual warfare. It ended with the compro- 
mise by which Henry of Navarre became Catholic 
and took the throne. 
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RMI. The Work of Henry IV 


A. The Edict of Nantes (1598).—By the terms of this edict— 


1. The Huguenots received the same political rights as the - 
Catholics. 

2. They were allowed limited freedom of worship. 

3. They were given certain fortified cities as security against . 
further attack. This created a state within a state in 
France and weakened the government until Richelieu 
took away these fortified cities from the Huguenots. 


- 
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: _ B. The contentment of the Huguenots, the merchant middle 


class, for almost a century, did much to increase the 
wealth of France. In the reign of Louis XIV, the Edict 
of Nantes was revoked and the Huguenots fled from 
France (1685). This was a great blow to French prosperity. 


&IV. The Reformation in England 


A. Origin.—Because Henry VIII (1507-1547) was refused a 
divorce by the Pope he had Parliament pass the Act of | 
Supremacy by which he was recognized as the head of the 

~ Church of England. 


B. Character of the New Church—The Church of England 
remained Catholic in torm, but gradually became more and 
more different from the Church of Rome in doctrine. 


C. Effects of the Reformation in England 

1. England became a Protestant country without any great 
civil war because she was under one central government 
and the Tudors were very popular. 

2. The monarchy was strengthened by the Reformation. 
Henry VIII seized the lands of the Church and gave 
them to his favorites, thus removing the Catholics from 
the House of Lords and replacing them with nobles cre- 
ated by him and therefore loyal to him. 


D. Further Steps in the Reformation 

1. Under Edward VI (1547-1553), the doctrines of the 
new Church were formulated in the Forty-T'wo Articles. 
Its ceremonial was regulated by the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

2. Under Queen Mary—Bloody Mary—(1553-1558), the 
Catholic Church was temporarily restored and the 
Protestants were persecuted but this disturbance does 
not compare with the religious wars in France and the 
Holy Roman Empire. 
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(a) Queen Mary was most unpopular because of her 
marriage with Philip II of Spain and her loss of 
Calais, the last English possession in France. 

(b) Her successor had no trouble in restoring Protes- — 
tantism. 

3. Under Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603)— 

(a) England became firmly Protestant. The Book of — 
Common Prayer was revised. The Forty-two Arti- — 
cles became the Thirty-nine ArtiqJes, still used. ; 

(b) The Act of Supremacy was passed again. : 

(c) Protestant dissenters—Protestants who did not — 
believe in the Church of England Quakers, Puri- — 
tans, etc.)—were forced by the Act of Uniformity to — 
accept its teachings. 


LO 


E. Further religious disputes in England occurred between the ‘ 
Puritans and the Church of England. In the reign of — 
Charles I, political abuses led to a Civil War between the 
two factions and established, for a time, a Puritan Com- 
monwealth. 


F. Ireland remained Catholic despite the attempts of England 
to force the Church of England on it. 


G. Scotland adopted the Calvinist or Presbyterian Church. 


XV. Results of the Protestant Reformation 


A. The development of individual thought and criticism in 
politics as well as in religion. 


B. The establishment of Protestantism in Northern Europe 
and England. 


C. The extension of the powers of government in the new 
Protestant. countries. Functions formerly exercised by the 
Church, such as the control of marriage, taxes, and courts, 
were, now exercised by the state. 


D. Changes in Political Control.—Strong national governments 
like that of England became more absolute ag a result of the; 
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Reformation. In Switzerland, with its republican cantons, 
the people gained in power. 
K. Protestantism itself became differentiated into many sects. 


F. Even after the Reformation, religious toleration was some 
time in coming. Each state had its own church to which 
all its subjects had to belong on pain of persecution. 


THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 


I. The Counter-Reformation, or the Catholic Reformation, was an 
attempt of the Catholic Church to check Protestantism by— 


A. The persecution of Protestants. 
B. The elimination of the evils in the Church. 


C. Clarifying its doctrines for the purposes of strengthening the 
faith of those already Catholic and of making converts. 


II. Agents of the Counter-Reformation 


A. The Council of Trent (1545-1563), which stated clearly the 
doctrines of the Church and provided for the better training 
of the clergy. 


B. The Order of the Jesuits, founded in 1540 by Ignatius Loyola, 

a Spaniard. 

1. This order was like a military organization. It was 
founded on absolute obedience to superior officers. 

2. Its members were great scholars and preachers. Their 
schools were famous for the thoroughness of instruction. 

3. They did missionary work all over the world. 

4. They were the advisors of kings and acquired great 
political influence. 


C. The Inquisition —The Inquisition was a Church court for 
the trial of heretics. 
1. It did fearful work in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and The 
Netherlands. 
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2. Confessions were extorted by torture. The offender 


was then turned over to the State for execu, since 
the Church did not take life. 


3. By censorship of the press and the listing of books for- 


bidden to Catholics on The Index, the Church tried to 
keep the new ideas from influencing its people. 
4. Philip Il of Spain. (See Page 115.) 


III. Results of the Counter-Reformation . 


A. The reform and the strengthening of the Catholic Church 
in countries that remained Catholic (Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Austria, and Southern Germany). 


. Check on intellectual advance in Catholic countries. 
. Missionary work in the New World, Asia and Africa. 


oRss 


QUESTIONS 


1. Explain the nature of the Reformation and trace its causes. 

2. Compare Erasmus and Luther in aim and method. 

3. What political, economic, and social causes brought about 
the Reformation in the Holy Roman Empire? 
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4. Compare the development of the Reformation in the Holy | 


Roman Empire with its development in England. Account for the 
difference. State the results in both countries. 


5. What was the effect of the Reformation on religious toleration? — 


Prove your answer by mentioning’ specific laws and treaties. 

6. What was the effect of the Reformation on (a) the monarchy 
of France; (b) the position of France in Europe. 

7. Explain the aim of the Counter-Reformation. Name and 
explain three agents by which it worked. 


8. What were the political and economic effects of the Thirty 


Years’ War on the Holy Roman Empire? 


9. Define: Protestant; Huguenot; Augsburg Confession; Pres- 
- byterian Church. 


10. What were the chief causes of the Reformation? What coun- 
tries accepted the Reformation and broke away from the old Church? 
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x 


Describe briefly the attempt of Philip II to restore the authority of the 
_ oid Church. 


11. What were the circumstances of time and place that favored 
_ the success of Luther’s movement? 
12. State three provisions of the Treaty of Westphalia. Give the 
effect of this treaty on religious toleration in Europe. : 
13. Explain the importance of each of the following: the Diet of 
Worms; the Edict of Nantes; William the Silent; Gustavus 
Adolphus; Henry of Navarre; Loyola; Savonarola. 
14. Explain: Jesuit; Inquisition; Thirty-Nine Articles. 


CHAPTER XIX 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
I, Spain 


A. The history of Spain during the Middle Ages is that of the 
decline of the Saracen power and the rise of several small 
independent Christian states. It did not affect the his- 
tory of Europe, except in so far as it defended Europe from 
Mohammedanism. 


B. In the fifteenth century, Spain became a national state due 
to— 
1. The union of Aragon and Castile through the marriage 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
2. The expulsion of the Moors and the Jews. 


C. During the first half of the sixteenth century, Spain was the 
greatest power of Europe for the following reasons: 
1. The Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire was also the 
king of Spain. 
2. Even after the division of lands on the abdication of 
Charles V, Philip II retained this rank for Spain through 
her possessions in the New World, The Netherlands, and 


Italy, until the defeat of the Spanish Armada by England 
in 1588. . 


D. From 1588 on, Spain declined, due to— 


1. The loss of her naval and colonial supremacy. 
2. The expulsion of the Moors and the Jews—her only 
skilled workers and merchants. 
8. The loss of Holland. 
4. The Mercantile Theory caused Spain to exhaust her 
colonies for the purpose of building up her gold 
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balance. This drained the country and made the people 
too indolent and proud to work. Spain became one of 
the poorest countries of Europe as a result. 

5. The sterility of her rulers. There were no direct heirs 
to the throne. 


II. Portugal 


A. Portugal was a small independent state during the Middle 
Ages. 


B. Her importance in modern times is due to— 


1. The explorations made by her under Prince Henry the 
Navigator, for whom Diaz and Vasco da Gama sailed. 
2. The resulting great colonial empire in the Fast. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What service did Spain render Europe during the Middle 
Ages? 

2. State the reasons for Spain’s supremacy in Europe during the 
first half of the sixteenth century and the reasons for her decline dur- 
ing the second half of the same century. 

38. What contributions did Portugal make to geographical 
knowledge? 

4. How did Queen Elizabeth of England and William the Silent 
of Holland influence the history of Spain? 

6. Describe the character, ideals, and achievements of Philip II 
of Spain. 

6. Write a short history of Spain from 800 to about 1500. 

7. Explain why Philip II of Spain delayed for thirty years his 
attack on England in the reign of Elizabeth. 

8. Account for the importance of Spain under Charles V. Show 
how Spain declined under Philip II. 

9. What were the colonial possessions of Spain and Portugal in 
1783? 

10. Explain fully the historic importance of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. What was the effect on the history of England and 
Holland as well as on the history of Spain? 


CHAPTER XX 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


I. The Hapsburgs.—From the close of the fifteenth century until 


1806, the Hapsburg family controlled the Holy Roman 


Empire. They increased its lands by a series of marriages. 
5 


A. In the fifteenth century, marriage brought all of Burgundy 


B. 


outside of France into the Empire. 


Later, the marriage of the Emperor to the heiress to the 
Spanish throne joined Spain with its claims to The Nether- 


lands, Italy, Sicily, and the New World to the Empire. 


It also brought Spain into the main current of European 
history. 


II. Charles V.—These lands were inherited at the opening of the 


C. 


D. 


II. Division of the Empire——On the abdication of Charles V oY 


3% 


sixteenth century by Charles, the son resulting from this 
marriage, who was elected Emperor. His reign marks the 
height of the Empire and the beginning of its decline 
due to— 


. Wars with France for the control of Italy. 


. Wars with the Turks who;:since the fall of Constantinople, 


were trying to extend their empire westward. 


Decentralization in government resulting from the Emper- 
or’s frequent absences. 


Disunion resulting from the teachings of Luther. 


1555, his lands were divided. 


His son Philip II, received Spain, The Netherlands, oy 
and the New World. 
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B. His brother Ferdinand was elected Emperor and received 
the German lands. 


Note.—The Renaissance came to Germany at this time. 


IV. The Thirty Years’ War.—The seventeenth century saw the 
decay of the Empire resulting from its defeat in the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-1648). 


V. Results of The Thirty Years’ War 
A. Devastation of land and great loss of life. 


B. Decentralization and weakness so great that the Empire 
was prevented from sharing in the lands of the New World, 
and its importance as a European state was greatly reduced. 


C. Increased the power of the Hohenzollerns of Prussia, a new 
state which was to become the rival of the Hapsburgs of 
Austria for the control of the Empire. The later history 
is a story of this rivalry. 


Note.—In the Wars of the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years 
War, Frederick the Great of Prussia seized Silesia from Maria Theresa 
of Austria and greatly weakened the prestige of that state. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Explain the supremacy of the Holy Roman Empire in Europe 
during the first half of the sixteenth century. Explain also three 
internal conditions accounting for its decline. 

2. What wars caused the decline of the Holy Roman Empire? 
State the cause and effect of at least one of these wars. 

3. Explain why no Germans came to build up a colonial empire 
in America. 


CHAPTER XXI 
MODERN ENGLAND (1485-1783) 


THE TUDOR PERIOD (1485-1603) 


1. Absolutism under the Tudors (1485-1603).—Absolutism was | 


gradually established due to— 


A. The desire of the middle class for peace after the Wars of 
the Roses. 


B. Support of the Reformation. 
C. The need of unity in the struggle with Spain. 
D. The popularity of the rulers. 


II. Henry VII (1485-1507).— Under Henry VII, the government | 


became more absolute. 


= | 
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A. The nobles were suppressed in the king’s Court of the Star | 


Chamber which tried them. 


B. The power of Parliament decreased due to— 
1. The raising of money by benevolences, or forced foans, 


instead of by taxation which required the consent of | 


Parliament. 


2. A period of peace in foreign affairs obtained by treaties, | 


international marriages, and trade agreements (The 
Great Intercourse). 


II. Henry VIII (1507-1547)—Under Henry VIII, the govern 


ment was strengthened by— 


A. The Reformation, which made Henry VIII the head of 
the Church. 


B. The well-filled treasury which the king had inherited. 


This made it unnecessary for him to ask favors of Par- | 


lament. 


C. The creation of a new nobility, loyal to the king. 
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IV. Elizabeth (1558-1603).—During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


A. 


the Act of Supremacy was re-passed. 


The Pope had refused to recognize Elizabeth as queen be- 
cause she was the daughter of Anne Boleyn, whose mar- 
riage to Henry VIII was not sanctioned by the Church. 


. Elizabeth was most popular with the people because of her 


victory over Spain which saved England from Catholicism, 
gave her naval supremacy, and paved the way to colonial 
supremacy as well. 


. During the Elizabethan Age the Renaissance in England 


reached its height. 


THE STUART PERIOD (1603-1688) 


I. The Decline of Absolutism.—This period saw the decline of 


A. 


By, 


C. 


D. 
EK. 


absolutism for the following reasons: 


Absolutism was no longer needed to protect England 
from Catholicism. 

England became free from fear of foreign attack. The later 
Stuart policy of alliance with France was unpopular. 

The middle classes wanted a voice in the government. 
They therefore objected to the Stuart belief in the Divine 
Right of Kings. 

The unpopularity of the Stuart kings. 

James I was Scotch, not English. 


II. Opposition to James I (1603-1625) 


A. 
B. 


By the middle classes, for the reason given above. 
By the Scotch and the Puritans of England, because of 
religious persecution. It was at this time that the Pilgrims 
left England, first, for Holland; then, for America. 


. By the Catholics, because they hoped for a restoration of 


their faith. The Gunpowder Plot of Guy Fawkes to 
achieve this failed. 
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D. By Parliament, when ordered by James not to interfere in 
matters of state. 


Ill. Charles I (1625-1649).—Opposition increased to Civil War 
under Charles I. 


A. Steps. 


1. Opposition to the king’s favorites. 

(a) Opposition to Buckingham’s unsuccessful foreign 
policy. England was defeated in the wars with 
Spain and France. 

(b) Opposition to Archbishop Laud’s attempts to make 
the Church of England more like the Catholic 
Church. 

2. The revival of ‘‘ tonnage and poundage” (customs’ 
duties) by the king without the consent of Parliament. 
3. The king’s violation of the Petition of Rights (1628). 

This petition forbade— 

(a) The collection of taxes, loans, and gifts without the 
consent of Parliament. 

(b) Imprisonment, except by the law of the land. 

(c) The quartering of soldiers in private houses in times 
of peace. 

4. The dissolution of Parliament. The king ruled without 

Parliament from 1629 to 1640. 

5. The revival of benevolences and ship money tax, which 
led to the trial of John Hampden. 

6. The revival of the Court of the Star Chamber. 

7. The imprisonment of Sir John Eliot, a leader of the 

House of Commons. 

8. The Long Parliament (1640-1660)— 

(a) Was called to put down revolt in Scotland. 

(b) Executed Strafford, the king’s favorite. 

(c) Passed the 1'’riennial Act, calling for a Parliament at 
least every three years. 

(d) Forbade the dissolution of the Long Parliament with- 
out its own consent. 
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(e) In the Grand Remonstrance, the king was refused 
money and troops to put down revolt in Ireland 
unless he would put the government into the hands 
of ministers, responsible to Parliament. 


IV. The Civil War (1642-1649) 


A. Parties 


1. The king’s followers were called Cavaliers or Royalists. 
They came from Northwestern England and were from 
the noble and peasant classes. They were led by the 
king and Prince Rupert. 

2. The Puritans or Roundheads came from Southeastern 
England and were from the middle class and lower 
nobility. They were led by Oliver Cromwell. 


B. Evenis—The Royalists were defeated at Marston Moor, 
Naseby, and Preston. 


C. Result.—Charles I was executed by the Rump Parliament— 
those left after Colonel Pride had driven out all who favored 
leniency to Charles. 


V. The Commonwealth and the Protectorate (1649-1660) 


A. The Rump Parliament now declared England a Common- 
wealth under an Executive Council, and itself as legislature. 
It suppressed rebellions in Scotland and Ireland. 


B. Oliver Cromwell forced the election of a new Parliament. 
This made England a Protectorate with a Parliament of 
one house, and Cromwell as Lord Protector. When this 
Parliament disagreed with him, Cromwell dismissed it and 
ruled as Dictator. 


C. These governments were all based on military, not popular, 
support. They fell when Cromwell died. His son abdi- 
cated, and Colonel Monk and the old Rump Parliament 
called Charles II to the throne. 
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D. During this period, England’s naval supremacy was main- 
tained by the passage of the Navigation Acts and the 
defeat of Holland in a naval war. 


VI. The Restoration of the Stuarts (1660-1688) 
A. Charles II (1660-1685) 


1. His unpopularity was due to— 
(a) The corruption and extravagance of his court. 
(b) His persecution of Dissenters in the Five Mile and 
Conventicle Acts. 
(c) His toleration of Catholics, as shown in the Declara- 
tion of Indulgences which suspended all acts against 
them. Parliament nullified this by the Test Act, 
barring Catholics from office and the House of Lords. 
(d) His Foreign Policy 
(1) War with The Netherlands on behalf of the 
Catholic king of France, Louis XIV. 

(2) The Treaty of Dover with Louis XIV by which 
Charles promised to help Louis in his wars and 
to restore Catholicism in England in return for a 
pension. 


2. Opposition to Charles II 
(a) Parliament tried to pass the Exclusion Bill to pre- 
vent James, the Catholic brother of the king, from 
inheriting the throne. The bill failed, but it 
ushered in England’s first modern political parties. 
(1) The Tories opposed this bill and stood for the 
supremacy of the king over Parliament. 
(2) The Whigs favored this bill and stood for gov- 
ernment by Parliament, not by the king. 


3. Progress under Charles II 
(a) The gain of New Netherlands or New York. 


(b) The Writ of Habeas Corpus (1679), which pro- 
tected the people from illegal imprisonment. 
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4. Disasters 
(a) The Great Fire of London. 
(b) The Great Plague. 


B. James II and the Glorious Revolution (1685-1688) 
1. Causes 

(a) The fact that the heir to the throne was Catholic. 

(b) The placing of Catholics in important positions in 
violation of the Test Act. 

(c) The issuing of the Second Declaration of Indulgence, 
granting freedom of worship to all Roman Catholics 
and Protestant dissenters. This led to petitions 
signed by seven bishops, asking that they be excused 
from reading the Declaration in their churches. 


2. Events 
(a) An invitation was sent to William of Orange, a 
descendant of William the Silent of Holland, to 
come to rule England. 
(b) James ultimately escaped to France. The Blood- 
less Revolution of 1688 had been accomplished. 


3. Achievements of the Glorious Revolution of 1688 
(a) The Bill of Rights of 1689 was adopted by Parlia- 

ment. Many of its provisions are found in the first 

ten amendments to the United States Constitution. 

Some of these provisions are the following: 

(1) It secured to Englishmen the right to bear arms. 

(2) The right to free debate in Parliament was 
recognized. 

(3) The right to address the monarch for redress of 
grievances was recognized. 

(4) No taxes were to be levied without the consent 
of Parliament. 

(5) No excessive bail was to be demanded, or exces- 
sive punishment to be inflicted. 

(6) It forbade the monarch to interfere with the 
right of the citizens to elect their representatives. 
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(b) The Triumph of Constitutional Government 

(1) The Triennial Act—This act required that a 
new Parliament be elected at least every three 
years. 

(2) The practice of voting taxes for one year only 
made it necessary for the king to have annual 
sessions of Parliament. 

(3) The Succession Act of 1701 formally ended 
divine right of kings in England; for Parliament 
decided who should rule England after the death 
of William and Mary. 

(4) William and Mary owed their position to the 
Whig Party. This fact led them to choose their 
ministers from that party which controlled the 
House of Commons. 


Note.—The practice of choosing a ministry from the members of the 
majority party in the lower house has become the foundation stone 
of the Parliamentary system of government. 


C. The Rule of William and Mary (1689-1702) 


a 
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The Toleration Act of 1689 was passed. It granted 
religious toleration to practically all Dissenters, except 
Jews and Catholics. 


. The Irish Catholics who supported James were defeated 


at the Battle of the Boyne (1690). This may account for 
the hatred which Irishmen bear Orangemen. 


. William III joined the powers of Europe against Louis 


XIV of France. 


D. Queen Anne’s Reign (1702-1713) 


ie 
2. 


The Whigs continued to control the government. 

With Queen Anne, the custom of the royal veto died. 
No ruler since her time has ever vetoed a bill passed by 
Parliament. 


. Foreign Policy—Louis XIV continued to threaten the 


balance of power. 
(a) His desire to join the thrones of France and Spain 
led to the War of the Spanish Succession. 
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(b) England joined this war and gained Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, and Hudson Bay from the French 
in North America. The Treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
marks the decline of France as a colonial power. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF HANOVER (1714-_ ) 
I. Characteristics of this Period.—This period saw— 


A. The increase of the power of the House of Commons. 
1. Both George I and George II chose their ministers from 
the majority party of the Commons. 
(a) They chose the first, or prime minister, and allowed 
him to choose his associates. 
(b) With one exception, this system remains to-day. 
The majority party itself chooses the prime minister, 
and he and his cabinet remain in power while they 
have the support of the House of Commons. 


Note.— Robert Walpole was the first prime iinister. 


2. The attempt of George III to restore absolutism was 
checked by the successful revolt of the American col- 
onies. People at home blamed him for the loss of the 
colonies. He was therefore forced to accept the rule 
of Parliament. This saved democracy in England. 

3. Under George IV, the House of Commons managed in 
1832 to force the House of Lords to pass a bill unpopular 
in that house, by having the king threaten to create new 
peers favorable to the bill. 


B. The Growth of Colonial Empire 
1. Under George I, France and England continued the 

Second Hundred Years’ War. 

(a) These wars had begun under William and Mary 
and continued through the defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo in 1815. 

(b) In Europe this war was known as the War of the 
Austrian Succession (1740-1748); in North Amer- 
ica, as King Georges War. France and England 
fought in India and in North America. 
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(c) While England received no territory, she gained 
prestige in both places. 

2. Under George II, the Seven Years’ War broke out. 

(a) England and France again fought in India and in 
North America. England gained colonial suprem- 
acy by her victories in both places. 

(b) By the Treaty of Paris (1763), England received all 
the lands of France in North America. Although 
the French lost no land in India, England became 
supreme there. 

3. The revolt of the American colonies under George III 
cost England those colonies, but saved democratic gov- 
ernment in the mother country itself. The Treaty 
of Paris (1783) acknowledged the independence of the 
United States. 


CULTURAL PROGRESS AFTER THE RENAISSANCE 


I. During the time of the Commonwealth, Milton wrote 


Paradise Lost. 


II. With the Restoration, the theater, which had been closed 


by the Puritan government, reopened with the brilliant 
but worldly plays of Congreve, Wycherly, and others. 


Il In the eighteenth century, under Queen Anne’s rule, there 


was a period of polished brilliance marked by the work of 
Dryden, Pope, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, and others. 
The newspapers were begun. Coffee houses served as 
places of intellectual contact. This was the Augustan Age 
of English literature. 


IV. In science, this period was marked by— 


As 
B. 
C. 


Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery of the Law of Gravity. 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood. 


The establishment of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London for the encouragement of scientific research and 
of exploration. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Explain in detail how the Tudors established an absolute 
monarchy. 

2. State the effects on this absolute monarchy of (a) the Refor~ 
mation; (b) the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

3. Give three reasons for regarding Elizabeth’s reign as the most 
important in English history up to her time. 

4, Explain the theory of the “ Divine Right of Kings.” Show 
how it led Charles I to violate the Magna Charta. 

5. Why were the colonies of Massachusetts founded between 1620 
and 1630? 

6. In the Civil War of 1640-1649, what names were given to the 
rival factions? Who were their leaders? What were their religious 
and political aims? 

7. (a) Explain the origin of political parties under Charles II. 
(b) What law to improve justice was passed during this reign? 

8. (a) What contribution to English history was made by Crom- 
well during the Protectorate? (b) Why did this government finally 
fail in 1660? 

9. Name in order, giving dates, the documents that play the 
same part in English government as our Constitution does in our 
government. 

10. Name four important steps in the development of England 
that tended to give her a position of importance in Europe. Discuss 
one of these steps. 

11. Show how each of the following contributed to the rise of con- 
stitutional government in England: the Magna Charta; the Model 
Parliament; the Petition of Rights; the Bill of Rights. 

12. Show how the defeat of the Spanish Armada brought about 
the development of England as a colonial and maritime power. 

13. Describe in some detail the political and religious situation 
under the first two Stuarts that led to colonization in America. Why 
was immigration to Massachusetts greatly diminished between 
1640 and 1660? 

14. Name four events in English history beginning with the year 
1660. Show definitely that they indicate the victory of Parliament 
in its struggle with the Stuarts. 

15. Show the importance of each of the following in the struggle 
between the Stuarts and Parliament: the Petition of Rights; tonnage 
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and poundage; John Hampden; Pride’s Purge; the Grand Remon- 
strance; Archbishop Laud. 

16. Show the connection with English history of the Tudor and 
Stuart periods of each of the following: Henry VII; John Knox; 
Thomas Wolsey; John Pym; Archbishop Laud; Earl of Strafford; 
John Hampden. 

17. Discuss the reign of Elizabeth under the following heads: 
(a) literature; (b) exploration and discovery; (c) relations with 
Spain; (d) relations between the crown and Parliament; (e) church 
affairs. 

18. Explain the origin and development of the Cabinet system 
under the Georges. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE RISE OF FRANCE AS A NATIONAL STATE 
THE VALOIS KINGS 


I. Development of Absolutism in the Fifteenth Century 
A. Causes 
1. The permanent army and the fixed tax established by 


Charles VII during the Hundred Years’ War. 
2. The birth of nationalism and patriotism at that time. 


II. Development under Louis XI (1461-1483) 


A. The strength of the monarchy was increased by the defeat 
of its most powerful vassal, Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, and the seizure of his French lands after his 
death. 


B. The other nobles also lost power as the king took more of the 
government into his own hands. 


C. The king introduced the ¢aille, or land tax, as a source of 
revenue. 


III. Charles VIII (1483-1498) —Under Charles VIII, the absence 
of the king on the Italian wars arrested the growth of abso- 
lutism. This contact with Italy brought the Renaissance to 
France. 


IV. The religious wars of the Reformation prevented the remain- 
ing Valois kings from increasing their power during the six- 
teenth century. 


THE BOURBONS (1598-1792) 


I. Development of Absolutism 
A. Under Henry IV (1598-1610), who gained the throne as a 
result of the religious wars, the power of the nobles was 
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checked by the minister Sully. The latter introduced also 
economic reforms that increased prosperity. 


B. Louis XIII (1610-1642) had for his minister the great 

Richelieu, who restored absolutism. 

1. He reduced the political power of the Huguenots by 
taking away their fortified cities. He kept their good 
will by allowing them religious and civil liberty. 

2. He reduced the nobility to the position of court orna- 
ments by destroying their fortifiedscastles and giving 
over the supervision of the provincial government to 
intendants. 

3. He increased the prestige of the monarchy by his part 
in the Thirty Years’ War. 

(a) France took the Protestant side to humble the Haps- 
burgs who hemmed her in on the South in Spain, 
and on the East in the German lands. 

(b) By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648), the Hapsburgs 
were humbled, and France became the first state in 
Europe. 

4. Richelieu’s neglect of the people of France was his one 
bad mistake. They suffered from over-taxation and 
from corrupt government. 


THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV (1642-1714) 


I. Mazarin.—From 1642-1661, Mazarin, Richelieu’s successor, 
followed the great minister’s principles. He negotiated the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 


II. Absolutism under Louis XIV (1661-1714) 

A. Louis XIV was a firm believer in the theory of the Divine 
Right of Kings. “ L’état c’est moi.”—“ I am the State,” 
was his motto. 

B. His Methods 
1, The nobles were allowed to be courtiers only, 
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2. 


Legislation was entirely in his hands, and the Estates 
General was never summoned. 


. He limited the power of the courts. By means of the 


lettre de cachet, a warrant of arrest, he could confine a man 
to prison during the king’s pleasure without stating the 
offense or providing for trial. 


. The zntendants of the provinces were responsible to him 


only. 


. He alone taxed the people and spent the funds. 
. He alone could declare war and make peace. 


Il. The Work of Colbert, Minister of Finance.—The prosperity 
of France was Colbert’s chief purpose. The king, however, 
wanted only military glory for France and so undid Colbert’s 
work. 


A. Reforms 


die, 


is) 


The tax system and the administration of funds were 
improved. 


. Manufacturing was encouraged. 
. Roads and canals were built. 
. The navy, the merchant marine, and the colonial empire 


were developed. 


. France increased her aid to Canada and gained the Missis- 


sippi Valley under La Salle. She also gained many 
islands in the West Indies. 


IV. Under Vauban, cities were fortified, and the art of defense 
was improved. At the same time, the army was made so 
efficient that it became a model for Europe. 


V. Culture of the Age of Louis XIV.—Louis’ policy of pater. 
nalism, or government regulation of all affairs, led him to pat- 
ronize the arts, and France produced a highly polished, 
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artificial culture reminding one of the Age of Augustus at 
Rome. All work had to please the monarch. 


The standard of living was improved. 

1. Paris was better paved and lighted. 
2. A system of buses was provided. 

3. Housing was improved. 

4. New articles of food were introduced. 


. Art and Architecture Fi 


1. The landscapes of Claude Lorraine; the work of Wat- 
teau. 

2. The beautiful palace of Versailles with its fountains and 
the Hall of Mirrors was built. 


. Literature 


1. Louis continued the French Academy founded by Riche- 
lieu to encourage genius. He also granted pensions to 
men of genius. 

2. French drama reached its height with the tragedies of 
Corneille and Racine and the satires of Moliére. 


. France became the mirror of fashion and etiquette for 


Europe. The French language became the language of 
diplomacy. 


. For all its elegance, the eourt of Louis XIV was extrava- 


gant, corrupt, andimmoral. It helped to bankrupt France. 


VI. The Mistakes of Louis XIV 
A. In 1685, Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes. The 


Huguenots then fled from France. This deprived the 


country of its best people, the merchants and the skilled 
workers. 


. His ambition to overthrow the balance of power in Europe 


and to gain natural frontiers for France led to a series of 
wars which gave France military glory and slight territorial 
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gains in Europe, but cost her a colonial empire in North 
America and exhausted her in men and money. 


la 


Louis failed in his attempt to conquer the Spanish 
Netherlands because of the Triple Alliance of Holland, 
England, and Sweden. 


- War with Holland, already defeated by England, was 


not very successful. The English Parliament forced 
Charles IT to break the Treaty of Dover. Louis, fighting 
alone, gained little. 


. The War of the Rhenish Palatinate, caused by Louis’ 


claims to lands on the Rhine, gave him only Strassburg. 
His refusal to recognize William III of Orange as king 
of England made England a bitter enemy. This war 
spread to North America, but no map changes resulted. 


. The War of the Spanish Succession (1702-1713) to secure 


the throne of Spain for Louis’ grandson, brought him 

into conflict with all Europe because it threatened the 

balance of power. 

(a) The allies, under Prince Eugene of Savoy and Marl- 
borough of England, defeated the French under 
Turenne at the decisive Battle of Blenheim. 

(b) The Treaty of Utrecht (1713).—By the terms of this 
very important treaty— 

(1) The throne of Spain was given to Louis’ grand- 
son, but France and Spain were never to be 
joined. 

(2) Austria received Naples and Milan, and finally 
Sicily in Italy. She also received the Spanish 
Netherlands. 

(3) The downfall of the French in North America 
began with the cession of Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, and Hudson Bay to England. 
England also received the Gibraltar and the 
island of Minorca in the Mediterranean. 

(e) Results of These Wars 
(1) The weakening of the Hapsburgs by the loss of 

Spain. 
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(2) The founding of the Spanish Bourbon House. 

(3) The exhaustion of France in men and money. 

(4) The beginning of the wars between France and 
England for colonial and naval supremacy. 

(5) Together with the extravagance of Louis XIV, 
these wars prepared the way for the French 
Revolution of 1789. 


Note.—The importance of European wars from this period on lies not 
in their effects on Europe, but in their results heyond—in India and 
America. 


‘QUESTIONS 


1. Trace the steps in the development of absolutism in modern 
France. Name the king or ministers to whom this development 
might be attributed. 

2. Explain the diplomacy of Richelieu in the Thirty Years’ War. 
What was the result of this war on (a) France; (b) Europe? 

3. Compare the wisdom of Richelieu with that of Louis XIV in 
dealing with the Huguenots. Give reasons for your statements. 

4. State three roots of the French Revolution of 1789 planted by 
Louis XIV and his successor. 

5. Explain the theory of balance of power. What two rulers of 
the eighteenth century threatened it? Explain the attacks on it by 
one of these rulers. 

6. Give an account of the Reign of Louis XIV, making clear his 
permanent influence, not only on his own nation, but also on the his- 
tory of all later Europe. 

7. Write on France during the reign of Louis XIV, covering the 
following: (a) the position and power of the king; (b) the nobility; 
(c) Colbert as minister; (d) results of the wars; (e) literary activity. 

8. Explain the historic importance of (a) Henry of Navarre; 
(b) the Edict of Nantes. 

9, Show how the English revolution of 1688 affected the fortunes of 
Louis XIV of Franee. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA AND PRUSSIA 


RUSSIA 
EARLY RUSSIAN HISTORY 


I. The Slavs.—Russia is part of a great plain extending from 
eastern Kurope across Asia. Its original inhabitants were 
Slavs. 


II. Ruric.—In the ninth century, the land around the Baltic was 
colonized by Northmen from Sweden, under Ruric. A pro- 
gressive western civilization developed, and Christianity was 
introduced from Constantinople. 


II. The Mongolian Conquest.—The Mongolian or Tartar con- 
quest of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
destroyed this civilization. Baltic Russia was conquered by 
Sweden. With this contact with the West cut off, Russia 
relapsed into Orientalism. 


IV. From the close of the fifteenth to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, Russia was busy trying to expel the Mon- 
golians and to invade Asia herself. By the close of the seven- 
teenth century she had reached the Pacific. 


THE WESFERNIZATION OF RUSSIA 
I. In 1547, Ivan the Terrible first took the title of Czar. 
I. Peter the Great (1672-1725) made Russia of importance to 


western Europe. 
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A. Character.—Emotionally, a barbarian; intellectually, civ- 
ilized. 
B. His Aims 


1. To Westernize Russia.—He traveled in Germany, Hol- 
land and England, learned their industries, and took 
back to Russia their engineers, shipbuilders, doctors, 
and scholars. He introduced into Russia the western 
customs of dress, social life for women, ete. 

2. To Check Conservatism.—He reformed the army, brought 
the Church under his power, and moved his capital from 
the old city of Moscow to St. Petersburg. 

3. To Gain “‘ Windows ”’ or Ports to the West. 

(a) In the war with Turkey he gained a port on the 
Black Sea, but he returned it during his war with 
Sweden to keep Turkey neutral. 

(b) The war with Charles XII of Sweden brought him 
defeat at the Battle of Narva and victory at the 
Battle of Pultava. This gave him the Baltic prov- 
inces of Esthonia, Livonia, and other lands. On the 
Baltic he built the new capital, St. Petersburg. 

4. To Acquire a Fleet.—His desire for a fleet was realized 
through his imported shipbuilders. His ports on the 
Baltic made the fleet valuable. 


III. Catherine the Great (1762) 


A. She was an enlightened despot and carried on Peter’s 
reforms. 
B. Her Reforms 


1. Encouraged education and industry. 
2. Reduced the power of the Church. 
3. Codified the laws. 


C. Western Expansion of Russia under Catherine 


1. By war with Turkey, Catherine the Great gained 


Crimea and the right to protect Greek Catholics in 
Turkey. 
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2. By joining in the three partitions of Poland, she gaiaed 
the Duchy of Lithuania. 


PRUSSIA 


I. In the fifteenth century, Brandenburg, a state in The Holy 
Roman Empire, was sold to the Hohenzollerns, whose aim 
was to acquire more land. By inheritance, they acquired 
Cleves and Mark in 1614, and East Prussia in 1618, under 
the overlordship of Poland. 


II. The Great Elector, Frederick William (1640-1688), availed 
himself of the Thirty Years’ War to accomplish his aims 
for Brandenburg. 


. He increased the army. 


. He centralized the government. 


A 
B 
C. Gained Minden, Halberstadt, and Farther Pomerania. 
D. Freed East Prussia from the control of Poland. 

E 


. His son became Frederick I, King in Prussia. 


lI. King Frederick William I (1713-1740) continued to increase 
the army and centralize the government, and, in addition, 
left a well-filled treasury, thus preparing for the military 
successes of Frederick the Great. 


IV. Frederick (II) the Great (1740-1786).—Frederick the Great 
was an Enlightened Despot. 


A. His reforms 
1. Drained swamps. 
2. Built roads. 
3. Codified the laws. 
4, Encouraged manufacturing. 
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B. He gained lands by outrageous methods 


1. He broke the Pragmatic Sanction and seized Silesia 
from Maria Theresa in the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession (1740-1748). 

2. In the Seven Years’ War, which Maria started to regain 
Silesia, Frederick won the title of “‘ the Great” by his 
victories over the nations of northern Europe who had 
united with Maria to preserve the balance of power in 
Europe. 

3. The Treaty of Paris (1763)— 

(a) Left Silesia to Prussia. 

(b) Marked the downfall of France, the ally of Austria, 
in North America and in India, and the triumph of 
England, the ally of Prussia. 

(c) Made England the greatest colonial power. 

4, Frederick next joined his old enemies, Austria and 
Russia, in the First Partition of Poland, and received 
West Prussia. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What circumstances isolated Russia from the rest of Europe 
until the seventeenth century? What effect did this period have on 
her civilization? 

2. Explain the contributions to Russian history made by Peter 
the Great or by Catherine the Great, under the nial heads: (a) 
reforms; (b) expansion. 

3. Peter the Great and Frederick the Great have both been called 
“enlightened despots of the 18th century.”” Show why each of the 
two was entitled to that name. Why is enlightened despotism not 
considered a good form of government? 

4. Show the effect on the development of Prussia of (a) the Thirty 
Years’ War; (b) the War of the Spanish Succession. 

5. “ By 1756, Frederick II of Prussia was regarded by all Europe, 
except England, as a menace to the balance of power.’ Explain 
clearly how Frederick threatened the balance of power. Tell what 
action the other nations took against him. What was the result? 

6. Explain clearly how the wars of Frederick the Great affected 
colonial supremacy. 
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7. Prove that Frederick the Great was both enlightened and 
despotic. 

8. What did King Frederick William I do for the development 
of Prussia? 

9. Explain the causes of the partitions of Poland. State the 
effect of the partitions on (a) Poland; (b) Prussia; (d) Austria. 

10. Give an account of the work of Frederick the Great in the 
creation of modern Getmany and German ideals. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


IN AMERICA 


5 
I. Conditions in Europe Causing Colonization in America 


A. In the Sixteenth Century 


1. Spain was at the height of her power from 1519 to 1588. 

Her colonies were begun early in the century due to— 

(a) Her desire for new political and military empire. 

(b) Her desire for gold. With the expulsion of the 
Moors and the Jews, Spain’s production of wealth 
had decreased. Gold imports were necessary to 
offset the decline in exported goods. 

(c) The desire uf the Spanish Catholic Church to con- 
vert the natives of the New World to Catholicism. 
This was due to the increased zeal of the Church 
after the Counter-Reformation. 

. French colonization, begun in 1534, was due to the 

great market for fish in France. It was developed by 

the desire of Sully (1598-1610) to found a great colonial 
empire. 

. England did not enter the field until late in the century 

due to the unrest resulting from the Reformation and 

the naval supremacy of Spain. Her colonies under Sir 

Walter Raleigh and Sir Humphrey Gilbert were due to— 

(a) The desire to win glory for Queen Elizabeth. 

(b) The spirit of adventure of the time. 

(c) The economic hardship resulting from the enclo- 
sure of the common land, and the gradual substitu- 
tion of sheep raising for farming which threw many 
people out of work. 
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B. In the Seventeenth Century 


i 


Spain’s colonization was arrested due to the defeat of 
the Armada and to her decline at home. 


. France developed her colonial empire more systematic- 


ally under Richelieu and Colbert, who desired colonies 
to provide France with raw materials and fish. The 
fisheries were encouraged also to train men for the navy. 
The Church desired the conversion of the natives. 


. England’s colonization during the early part of the 


century was due to the political and religious perse- 

cution under the Stuarts and, later, under the Common- 

wealth. 

(a) Religious persecution resulted in the formation of the 
Plymouth colony (1620). 

(b) Religious and political persecution caused the found- 
ing of the Massachusetts Bay Colony (1630). 

(c) Toward the close of the century, and at the dawn 
of the eighteenth century, the economic motive 
became very important. Living conditions were 
hard in England, and the New World offered a 
refuge for debtors, the unemployed, and the excess 
population. 

(d) Georgia was founded in 1732 as a refuge for debtors. 


II. Reasons for the Success of the English and the Failure of 
Other Colonizing Nations 


English French and Spanish 


The English came, primarily, to The French, and _ particularly 


make homes here; they the Spanish, came for a tem- 
brought their wives with porary sojourn and brought 
them. few women with them. Their 


colonies were garrisons and 
trading posts, rather than 
homes. 
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English 


Self-government allowed the 
English the right to elect 
their local officers and their 
colonial assemblies. Their 
comparative freedom from 
economic interference helped 
these colonies to grow. 


The English had the best loca- 
tion. 


Owing to their location and the 
lenience of the government, 
there were many occupa- 
tions, including agriculture, 
hunting, fishing, lumbering, 
commerce, and manufactur- 
ing. These made the colo- 


nies_ self-supporting and 


wealthy. 


Among the English, a high aver- 
age of intelligence developed 
due to the establishment of 
schools, the practice in self- 
government, and the interest 
in theology. Literature de- 
veloped and newspapers were 
circulated. 


French and Spanish 


The Spanish lands died under 


political and economic des- 
potism. The French were 
greatly weakened by a policy 
of paternalism or government 
regulation so minute that it 
regulated even the kind of 
crops to be planted. 


The French Were exhausted by 


the rigors of the cold in Can- 
ada,, while the Spaniards were 
enervated by the tropical 
climate of their lands in 
southern United States, Cen- 
tral America, and South 
America. 


The chief occupations of the 


French were agriculture, hunt- 
ing, and fishing. There was 
no manufacturing and no 
trading. They were, there- 
fore, wholly dependent upon 
the mother country. The 
Spaniards occupied them- 
selves chiefly with treasure 
hunting, and were soon in 
need. 


This intellectual standard was 


not matched in the French 
and Spanish colonies. 
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The majority of the English Sharp class distinctions marked 


settlers were of the middle 
class. 


Within the several English colo- 
nies almost any religion could 
find toleration, although gen- 
erally, in any one colony, only 
one sect enjoyed religious and 
political rights. In a few of 
the colonies, such as Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island, there was relig- 
ious toleration for many re- 
ligions even in early times. 


the colonies of France and 
Spain, peopled by a few great 
nobles and by many of the 
lowest class. 


In both New France and New 


Spain, only Catholics were 
allowed. Thus it was that 
the French Huguenots set- 
tled among the English in 
New York at New Rochelle, 
and in South Carolina. Other 
people who were persecuted 
in Europe came to the English 
colonies. Many Germans, 
for example, came after 1648. 


III. Methods of Settlement 


A. 


B. 


Spanish colonization was always under the direct care 
of the government. 


The French, the English, and the Dutch first allowed col- 
onization to be undertaken by great commercial companies, 
such as the London Company of England, the Dutch East 
India Company, etc. As these companies operated only 
for their own profit, colonial administration was in each 
case finally placed directly under the care of the govern- 
ment concerned. 


C. Under government administration, there were different 


types of organization in the English colonies. 

1. Some colonies were governed by officers appointed by 
the king. These were known as royal colonies. 

2. Others, given outright to certain men, were known as 
proprietary colonies. 

3. A third group governed themselves under charters 
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granted by the king, and were known as the charter 


colonies. 


IV. Contributions of Europe to the New World 
A. France and Spain brought European law and the Catholic 


religion. 


B. England brought— 


. Religious freedom. 
. Trial by jury. 


aoonrwh 


Each brought its own customs. 


. The English common law. 

. Representative democracy. 

. The practice of local self-government. 
. The English language and customs. 


V. Contributions of the New World to Europe 


Economic 


A. An increased knowledge of 
the earth. 


B. New food products:  to- 


bacco, corn, potatoes. 


C. An increased gold supply. 


D. A shift in the center of 
wealth from Italy to north- 
western Europe. 


E. A corresponding shift in the 
main trade routes from the 
Mediterranean to the At- 
lantic. 


F. New markets for European 
goods. 


Political 
The temporary supremacy of 
Spain. 


Wars for colonial, commercial, 
and naval supremacy. 


Homes for the surplus povula- 
tion of Europe. 


_ Policies of colonial administra- 


tion. 


The salvation of English demoe- 
racy by the success of the 
American Revolution which dis- 
credited the attempt of George 
III to restore absolutism in 
England. 


The first example of modern 
republicanism on a large scale. 
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VI. Rivalry for North America 


A. The aggression of the Spaniards in North America ceased 
after 1588. 


B. Sweden lost her little empire to Holland in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. 


C. Holland’s possession, New Netherlands, was conquered by 
England in 1664, when it became New York. 


DD 


France and England, the remaining contestants, struggled 
for almost a hundred years to oust each other. The hostil- 
ity between the two was caused, not only by colonial 
rivalry, but also by— 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4, 


Differences in race, language, religion, and customs. 
The difference between the despotic government of New 
France and the self-government in the English colonies. 
The difference in economic interests which led to great 
differences in wealth. 

The hostility between the mother countries in Europe 
which caused bad feeling between the colonies in the 
New World. 


VII. The Struggle for the Continent of North America 


A. The first three wars were carried over from the European 
battlefields. 


i; 


King William’s War (1689-1697) was a result of the 
war in Europe between Louis XIV and William, due, in 
part, to Louis’ refusal to recognize William as king. It 
caused no change in North America. 


2. Queen Anne’s War (1702-1713) was part of the War of 


the Spanish Succession, The Treaty of Utrecht gave 
the English Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Hudson 
Bay. It marked the beginning of the fall of New 
France. 


. King George’s War (1744-1748) was part of the War of 


the Austrian Succession. It caused no change in the 
map of North America. 
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B. The French and Indian War (1754-1763) differed from the 
first three wars in that it started in America two years 
before the Seven Years’ War began in Europe. It was the 
deciding war. 

1. Direct Cause-——The struggle for the Ohio Valley. 


2. Comparison of the Antagonists 


(a) 


(b) 


The English had a greater population, greater 
wealth resources, a better spirit and intelligence, 
and a more compact territory to defend. 

The French had the unified obedience that results 

from despotism, greater aid from the home govern- 

ment, and greater support from their Indian allies, 
the Algonquins. 

(1) While their territory stretched from Canada te 
New Orleans and was therefore harder to defend, 
Canada, at least, had the natural defenses of the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence, the rocky cliffs of 
Quebec, and the forest border filled with friendly 
Indian allies. 


3. Course of the War 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


From 1754 to 1758 the English were at a loss because 
of their lack of unity and the poor generals sent 
from England. 

In 1757 Pitt became Prime Minister of England. 
Realizing the importance of proper aid to the col- 
onies, he sent General Wolfe to America. This 
caused the tide to turn. 

In 1759 the English, under Wolfe, took Quebec, 
which was defended by Montcalm. In 1760 they 
won also Montreal. These English victories were 
the turning points of the war, although peace was 
not made until three years later. 


4. The Treaty of Paris (1763).—By the terms of this 
treaty— 


(a) 


England received all of Canada and the French 
lands east of the Mississippi, and Florida. 
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(b) Spain received all the French lands west of the 
Mississippi. 


5. Results of the War 


(a) France disappeared from the mainland of Nortb 
America. 

(b) The colonies, free from fear of the French, became 
more independent of England. 

(c) England, having learned of the wealth of the colo- 
nies, changed her colonial policy of non-interference 
to one of active regulation. She began to enforce 
the Navigation and Trade Laws and to practice direct 
taxation. These practices led to the American 
Revolution. 

(d) English naval supremacy was confirmed. 


VIII. The American Revolution 


A. General Cause 


1. 


The difference between the Enylish and the colonial 
theory as to the purpose of colonies and the position of 
the colonies. 

(a) England held that the colonies existed as a source 
of wealth for the mother country, and that the col- 
onists were practically subjects. 

(b) The colonists held that, since they sent no represen- 
tatives to Parliament, the latter did not represent 
them, and therefore could not tax them directly. 
They held that their colonial assemblies, in which 
they were represented, were the only bodies having 
the right to tax them directly. 


B. Direct Causes 


1. 
2. 


3. 


The enforcement of the Navigation and Trade Laws. 
Direct taxation through the Stamp Act and the Town- 
shend Acts. 

Interference with justice through the Writs of Assztst- 
ance, the denial of trial by jury, and the removal to 
England for trial. 
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4, Interference with the government of the colonies through 
the annulling of the Charter of Massachusetts and the 
forbidding of town meetings except for elections. 

5. The quartering of soldiers in people’s homes in time of 
peace. 

6. The hiring of the Hessian troops. 


©. Course of the War.—The Battle of Saratoga or Bemis Heights 
in 1777 was the deciding factor of the war. 

1. The victory of the colonists won for them the alliance 
of France and the recognition of their’ independence by 
Spain and Holland. 

2. Under Washington, the war came to an end with the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown in 1781. 


D. The Treaty of Paris (1783).—This treaty— 


1. Acknowledged the independence of the thirteen colonies. 

2. Gave to the colonists all the English land lying east of 
the Mississippi and South of Canada, except Florida 
which England returned to Spain. 


E. Results of the War 


1. The birth of the first republic in the New World. 

2. The loan made to the United States by France and the 
republican ideas sent to France by us, helped to 
bring on the French Revolution. 

3. Democracy in England was saved by England’s loss of 
the colonies which discredited George III and ended 
his attempt to restore absolutism. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE IN THE FAR EAST 


I. In the sixteenth century, the Portuguese, due to the explora- 


tions of Vasco da Gama, held a monopoly of the trade of 
India. 


TI. In the seventeenth century, Holland was for a time supreme in 
the East. 
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A. Even during this century, England and France established 
trading posts in India. 


B. Cromwell’s victory over Holland established the naval 
supremacy of England and wiped out Holland’s interest 
in India. This left England and France the sole rivals for 
India, as they were the sole rivals for North America. 


II. In the eighteenth century, the rivalry between England and 
France caused the War of the Austrian Succession to spread 
to India. Here, despite the good work of Dupleix in organ- 
izing Sepoy or native troops for the defense of the French 
trading posts, England won the upper hand. The French 
kept their posts but lost their reputation. 


IV. The Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) was fought also in India. 


A. At the decisive Battle of Plassey (1757), the English leader, 
Clive, of the East India Company, conquered Bengal. 


B. In 1760 came the final defeat of the French. 


C. Although the Treaty of Paris gave the English no French 
lands in India, the war established their supremacy there. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Explain two ways in which the Renaissance helped to bring 
about exploration. 

2. In table form, contrast the Spanish, French, and English 
motives for colonization. 

3. Compare the motives of English colonization in the sixteenth 
century with tnose of the seventeenth. 

4. (a) Give three reasons for the success of the English colonies. 
(b) Give three reasons for the failure of the French and the Spanish 
colonies. 

5. Name two treaties that changed the map of North America. 
State the occasion and the results of each. 

é. Explain how the English victory in the French and Indian 
War led to the American Revolution. 
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7. State the effects of the American Revolution on (a) Nerth 
America; (b) England;, (c) France. 

8. By what new colonial territory was the loss of the American 
colonies balanced? 

9. Prove that the eighteenth century was a century of Anglo- 
French rivalry in India. State the results of this rivalry. 

10. Prove clearly that the Seven Years’ War was a world-wide 
war. 

11. Prove that the reigns of Louis XIV and of Frederick the Great 
were more important for their effects on colonial empire than for 
their effects on Europe. 

12. Explain how the capture of ft Silgeat ore and the discovery 
of the New World led to changes in the world’s transportation routes 
and in the wealth of individual countries. — 

13. State (a) two ways in which the expansion of the world out- 
side Europe affected Europe; (b) two ways in which it affected the 
world outside Europe. 

14. What were the colonial possessions of each of two of the fol- 
lowing countries in 1783: England; France; Portugal; Spain? 
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IMPORTANT PERSONAGES 
GREEK 


Statesmen 


Draco.—The author of the first written Athenian law code, 
remarkable for its severity. 

Demosthenes.—A Greek orator who warned the Greeks 
against Philip of Macedon in his Philippics. 

Epaminondas.—A Theban who overthrew Spartan supremacy 
in Greece. 

Pericles.—The leading man of Athens in the Golden Age. As 
chief general and majority leader, he practically ruled the city. 

Philip II.—The Macedonian king who conquered all the Greek 
states. 


Men of Culture 
Dramatists 
Tragedy: Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides. 
Comedy: Aristophanes. 
Sculptors: Phidias and Praxiteles. 
Historians: Heredotus, Thucydides, Xenophon. 


Philosophers: 
Socrates, a seeker after truth. 
Plato, taught the immortality of the soul. 
Aristotle, founder of the science of logic. 
Epicurus, taught the gospel of pleasure in moderation. 
Zeno, the Stoic, taught the duty of self-denial. 
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ROMAN 
Rulers and Statesmen 
Cato.—A Roman Senator of the later Republic who preached 
the destruction of Carthage. 


Caesar (Julius).—Conqueror of Gaul and, later, Dictator of 
Rome. 


Gracchi (Tiberius and Gaius)—Two brothers who tried to 
reform the government to help the poor and the allies. 


Diocletian—The Emperor who divided his realm into four 
parts for efficiency in government. Persecuted the Christians. 


Marius.—The consul who retained his position by the aid of 
the army. 


Nero.—The Emperor whose reign saw the burning of Rome 
and the persecution of the Christians. 


Sulla.—The rival of Marius for the consulship. He became 
dictator of Rome by the aid of the army. 


Trajan.—The Emperor who expanded the Empire to its great- 
est extent. 


Men of Culture 
Dramatists—The comedies oF Terence and Plautus in the time 
of the Republic. 


Historians.—Caesar (Conquest of Gaul); Plutarch (Lives); 
Livy; Tacitus. 


Philosophers.—Epictetus, Seneca and the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius (Stoics). 


Poets.—Worace (Odes); Vergil (Aenezd); Ovid. 


Scientist.—Ptolemy, an Egyptian astronomer, taught that the 
earth is round. | 


Date 


146 


325 


378 


451 


622 


732 
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Event 


The Battle of Marathon.—This was the first battle 
between Greece and Persia. The victory of the 
Greeks was due to the work of Miltiades and the 
Athenians. 


The Battle of Arbela—This battle resulted in giving 
the Persian Empire to Alexander the Great. 


Corinth and Carthage were destroyed by Rome. 


The Battle of Actium—A naval battle in which 
Octavius defeated Anthony and became the sole 
master of the Roman Empire. 


The Council of Nicaea.—Heresy was defined, and the 
Nicene Creed was promulgated. 


The Battle of Adrianople—This battle saw the 
defeat of the Emperor Valens by the Goths and 
marked the beginning of Teutonic domination of 
Europe. 

The Baitile of Chadlons—The defeat of the Huns under 
Attila by the Romans and Germans saved civiliza- 
tion in the West. 

The Hegira.—The flight of Mohammed from Mecca 
to Medina. It marks the year 1 of the Moham- 
medan calendar. 

The Battle of Tours——In this battle, Charles Marte! 


drove the Mohammedans out of France and saved 
Western Europe from Mohammedanism. 


Charlemagne was crowned Emperor. 
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Date 
1066 


1095 
1215 
1295 


1453 


1492 
1517 


1588 


1628 


1648 


1649-1660 
1660 


1688 
1757 


1763 


1783 
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Event 
The Battle of Hastings—William the Conqueror 
defeated Harold and conquered England. 


The first Crusade. 
King John signed the Magna Charta. 
The Model Parliament was called by Edward I. 


Constantinople was captured by the Turks. End of 
the Roman Empire in the East. This date marks 
the close of the Middle Ages. 


America was discovered. 


Martin Luther posted his Ninety-five Theses, stating 
the reasons for his revolt against the Catholic 
Church. 


The defeat of the Spanish Armada.—This made 
England the mistress of the seas and marked the 
decline of Spain as a world power. 


The Petition of Rights was issued by the House of 
Commons. 


The Treaty of Westphalia.—This ended the religious 
wars and made great changes in the map of Europe. 


The Commonwealth and Protectorate in England. 
The restoration of Charles IT. 


The Glorious Revolution overthrew James II. 


Battle of Plassey.—This battle established the supreme 
acy of the English in India. 


The Treaty of Paris—This treaty closed the Seven 
Years’ War in Europe and the French and Indian 
War in America. 


The Treaty of Paris —This treaty ended the American 
Revolution. 


Babylon 
Jerusalem 
Mesopotamia 
Nineveh 
Sidon 


Tyre 
Troy 


Alexandria 


Carthage 


Memphis 
Thebes 


Athens 
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IMPORTANT PLACES 
ASIA 


The capital of Chaldea, situated on the Eu- 
phrates River. 


The capital of Palestine in Syria, Western 
Asia. 


The land between the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers in Northern Asia. 


The capital of Assyria, situated on the Tigris 
River. 


Commercial centers of Phoenicia, situated on 
the Mediterranean Sea in Northern Syria. 


A Greek colony, the scene of the Trojan War, 
situated on the coast of Asia Minor 
AFRICA 


The city founded by Alexander the Great at 
the mouth of the Nile River in Egypt. 
Famous for its library and university. 


A city-state in Northern Africa opposite Sicily. 
The enemy of Rome in the Punic Wars. 


The capital of Lower Egypt. 
The capital of Upper Egypt. 


EUROPE 
GREECE 


The capital and governing city of Attica in 
central Greece. Center of the Periclean 


Age. 
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Corinth 


Constantinople 


Sparta 


Syracuse 
Tarentum 


Rome 


Aix-la-Chapelle 


Avignon 


Chalons 


Rochelle 


Tours 


Versailles 
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An important commercial city on the Isthmus 
of Corinth which joins Central Greece and the 
Peloponnesus. It was conquered by the 
Romans in 146 B.C. 


A Greek colony, situated on the Dardanelles. 
Later, the capital of the Eastern Roman 
Empire. Its Greek name was Byzantium. 


The leading state of the Peloponnesus in 
Southern Greece. The rjval of Athens. 


An important Greek city in Sicily. 
An important Greek .colony in Southern Italy 
or Magna Graecia. 
ROME 
The capital of the Roman Empire, situated on 
the Tiber River in Central Italy. 
FRANCE 


The capital of Charlemagne’s Empire, situated 
on the Rhine River. 


The city of Southern France which was the 
scene of the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church. 


A town in Central France where the Romans 
and the Germans defeated the Huns in 451. 


A French seaport given by the Edict of Nantes 
to the Huguenots to fortify. It was taken 
from them by Richelieu. 


A town in northwestern France, situated on 
the Loire River. The scene of the battle 
between Charles Martel and the Moham- 
medans. 


The site of Louis XIV’s peJace, near Paris. 


Verdun 


Canterbury 


Hastings 


Marston Moor 
Preston 


Naseby 
Runnymede 
Bremen 


Hamberg 
Lubeck 


Westphalia 


Canossa 


Legnano 
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The town in Northern France where the Treaty 
of Verdun was signed in 842. This treaty 
divided Charlemagne’s Empire among his 
grandsons. 


ENGLAND 


The cathedral town in Kent in southeastern 
England. 


The town situated on the English Channel 
where William the Conqueror defeated 
Harold and won England. 


Places in Northern England where the Puri- 
tans won important victories over the Roy- 
alists in the Civil War. 


The scene of another Puritan victory in Central 
England. 


A plain near London where King John signed 
the Magna Charta. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


German cities, important members of the 
Hanseatic League. Bremen and Hamberg 
are situated on the North Sea. Lubeck is 
situated on the Baltic Sea. 


A city of Northern Germany where the treaty 
ending the Thirty Years’ War was signed in 
1648. 

ITALY 


A town in Northern Italy where Henry IV 
made his submission to Pope Gregory VII 
in 1077. 


A city in Northern Italy where Frederick Bar- 
barossa was defeated by the Lombard League. 
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GLOSSARY 
EGYPT 


Hieroglyphics.—Picture writing. 

Karnak.—A great temple. 

Obelisk.—Commemorative column or shaft telling of vic 
tories and great events. 

Pharaoh.—King. 

Pyramid.—Tomb of the king. ‘ 


ASIA 


Hammurabi.—Babylonian ruler and author of the earliest law 
code. 

Monotheism.—Belief in one God. 

Polytheism.—Belief in many gods. 

Satrap.—Governor of a Persian province or satrapy. 

Zend-Avesta.—The sacred book of the Persians. 

Zoroaster.—The founder of the Persian religion. 


GREECE 


Achaean League.—A federal union of Greek cities formed to 
resist Macedonian oppression after the death of Alexander the 
Great. 

Acropolis.—The Sacred Hill of Athens, beautified by temples 
to the gods. 

Aetolian League.—Similar to the Achaean League of the same 
period. Less successful. 

Amphictyonic League.—A religious league of Greek cities. 
Many of these were formed. 

Archon.—A judge. 

Aristocracy.—The rule of the best. 

Corinthian Column.—Column rising from base. Ornamental 
capital. Flower and animal designs. (Greek architecture.) 

Dicasteries.—Athenian courts consisting of five hundred jurors 
each. 

Doric Column.—Column rising directly from foundation; 
xevere; fluted; plain capital. (Greek architecture.) 
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Ephors.—Elected Spartan magistrates who had more power 
than the kings. 

Eupatrid Council.—Council of Athenian nobles. At first it 
had great power. Later, it became a court for the trial of murder 
cases. 

Hellenic Culture.—Culture of the Golden Age. (Fifth century.) 

Hellenistic Culture.—Culture of the Alexandrian Age, following 
the death of Alexander the Great. 

Helots.—Spartan slaves belonging to the state. 

Ionic Column.—Column rising from base. Scrolled capital. 
(Greek architecture.) 

Magna Graecia.—Greek colonies of Southern Italy. 

Metics.—Foreigners who resided in Athens. 

Oligarchy.—The rule of the few. 

Olympiad.—The interval of four years between Olympic games. 
This interval was the basis for reckoning time. 

Olympic Games.—Games held every four years in honor of 
Zeus. 

Ostracism.—The device of Cleisthenes for exiling the man 
who was voted most unpopular. 

Tyranny.—The rule of one man who seized power by force 
without legal right. The early tyrants were good rulers. It is 
from the later bad rulers that we get the present use of the word. 


ROME 


Aedile-—A Roman official in charge of public buildings. 

Clients.—F ree dependents of Roman nobles. 

Coloni.—A class of people in later Rome, neither slave nor 
free. They were bound to the soil and were the forerunners of 
the medieval serf. 

Consul.—One of the two magistrates who were elected annu- 
ally to govern Rome. The two consuls had equal power. 

Dictator.—A Roman official who was chosen in time of danger 
to govern in place of the two consuls for a period of six months 
only. 

Fasces.—Bundles of rods containing an ax carried before mag- 
istrates as a symbol of authority. 
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Forum.—The part of Rome given over to public buildings, 
temples, courts, arches, etc. 

Patron.—A Roman noble, protector of clients. 

Pax Romana.—The peace forced by Rome upon conquered 
provinces, 

Tribunes.—Officers who were elected by the people to protect 
them. These men had the right to veto acts of the Senate and the 
Assembly. 

Trireme.—A Roman ship provided with three banks of oars. 

Twelve Tables.—The earliest written Roman law code. 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Albigenses.— Heretics of Southern France who were destroyed 
by the Crusade of Philip Augustus. 

Angevin.—Plantagenet kings of England. 

Bill of Rights (1689).—The Bill signed by William and Mary 
on ascending the English throne. It reaffirmed the principles of 
the Magna Charta. 

Black Death.—A plague which killed many people in England 
and France during the Hundred Years’ War. 

Bretigny, Treaty of (1360).—This treaty closed the first period 
of the Hundred Years’ War. 

Bruce (Robert).—The Scotch king who fought the English 
conquest in the fourteenth century. 

Bull (Papal).—A law issued and sealed by the Pope. (Bulla= 
seal.) i 

Byzantine Empire.—The Eastern Empire of medieval times. 

Capetian.—The dynasty of French kings which made the 
throne hereditary. 

Capitularies.—The laws of Charlemagne. 

Carolingians.—Rulers of Charlemagne’s line. 

Catholic League.—The organization of the French Catholics 
duriag the religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies in France. 

Caxton (William).—Introduced printing into England during 
the reign of Edward IV. 
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Chivalry.—The rules and customs which bound the nobles of 
medieval times. 

Clericos Laicos.—The law of Pope Boniface VIII which forbade 
the clergy to pay taxes to the State. This caused a quarrel be- 
tween the Pope and Philip IV of France and resulted in the Baby- 
lonian Captivity of the Church. 

Commonwealth.—The government of England under Crom- 
well and Parliament. 

Compurgation.—A medieval form of trial in which the accused 
proved his innocence by producing witnesses who swore to it. 

Concordat of Worms (1122).—The agreement between the 
Pope and Henry V, settling the investiture conflict. 

Condottieri—lItalian mercenary soldiers of the Renaissance 
period. 

Constance (Treaty of).—The peace by which Frederick Bar- 
barossa freed the Lombard League from all except nominal alle- 
giance to him. 

Council of Constance (1418).—The Church council which ended 
the Great Schism in the Catholic Church. 

Crusades.—A series of holy wars to free the Holy Land from 
the infidels. These wars lasted from 1095 to the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

Danegeld.—Tribute levied by the Danes on England. 

Danelaw.—Land given by Alfred the Great to the Danes in 
England. 

Dark Ages.—The period of confusion in Europe which lasted 
from the fall of Rome to about the time of Charlemagne. 

Dauphin.—The title of the heir to the French throne. 

Divine Right of Kings.—The theory held by Louis XIV, the 
Stuarts, and others that the king was chosen by God and is 
responsible to him alone. 

Excommunication.—The right of the Catholic Church to expel 
a disobedient member and to order all Catholics to avoid any 
dealings with him. 

Feudalism.—The political, military, economic, and social 
system which prevailed in Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Fief.—A piece of land held under feudal tenure. 
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Ghibelline.—The faction in medieval Italy which opposed the 
Pope and favored the Holy Roman Empire. 

Golden Bull (1356).—The law of Charles IV of the Holy 
Roman Empire which provided that the Emperor be elected by 
seven electors—great nobles. 

Great Interregnum.—A period of twenty years following the 
fall of the Hohenstaufens during which no one emperor was recog- 
nized in the Empire. 

Great Schism.—The division of the Catholic world into three 
groups, each having its own pope (1377-1417). , 

Guelf.—The faction in medieval Italy which favored the Pope 
and opposed the control of Italy by the Holy Roman Empire. 

Gothic Architecture (Thirteenth Century).—Introduced the 
pointed arch, the spire, the rose window, etc. It was the archi- 
tecture of the cathedrals. 

Guild.—A trade organization of the Middle Ages. Craft 
guilds included workers and employers of one trade only. Mer- 
chant guilds included employers of the leading industries of a city. 

Home Rule.—The desire of Ireland to have an Irish Parlia- 
ment at Dublin. 

Humanism.—The culture of the Renaissance. 

Hus (John).—A Bohemian heretic, follower of Wycliffe. He 
was burned as a heretic by order of the Emperor. 

Indulgence.—The practice of the Catholic Church to remit 
all or part of the punishment for sin on condition of penance and 
contrition. The sale of such pardons led to Luther’s revolt from 
the Church. j 

Intendants.—Middle class lawyers who were appointed by 
Richelieu to take over many of the powers of the French nobility. 

Investiture.—The ceremony of giving the holy symbols of his 
office to a Church official by the Pope. The exercise of this right 
by kings and nobles in the Middle Ages led to conflicts with the 
Papacy over lay investiture. 

Jacobites.—The followers of the Stuarts who plotted their 
restoration in England after 1689. 

Lombard League.—A league of cities in Northern Italy which 
fought the overlordship of Frederick Barbarossa. 
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Long Parliament.—The parliament called by Charles I of 
England in 1640. It lasted until 1660. 

Lorenzo de Medici.—The real ruler of the republic of Florence 
during the Renaissance period. 

Loyola (Ignatius).—The founder of the Jesuits. 

Magna Charta.—The Charta which the barons of England 
forced King John to sign in 1215. 

Marcel (Stephen).—Leader of the French peasants in their 
revolt of 1358. 

Marlborough (Duke of).—The leader of the English forces in 
the War of the Spanish Succession against Louis XIV. 

May Field.—The assembly of the people called by Charle~ 
magne to hear his laws and war plans. 

Mayors of the Palace.—The chief officials of the Merovingian 
kings. 

Mortmain.—The statute of Edward III which forbade the giv- 
ing or selling of land to the Church without the consent of the 
king. 

Orleans (Maid of).—Joan of Arc. 

Palace School.—The school founded by Charlemagne for the 
education of the nobles. 

Pale.—The district in Ireland under English rule. 

Parlement.—The French law court. 

Plantagenet.—The line of English kings founded by Henry II. 

Praemunire.—The English statute which forbade appeals to 
be taken from the king’s court to that of the Pope. 

Pragmatic Sanction.—The document in which the rulers of 
Europe promised the Emperor Charles VII not to attack the lands 
of his daughter, Maria Theresa. 

Pride’s Purge.—The expulsion of the members who favored 
Charles I from the Long Parliament by Colonel Pride. 

Puritans.—The followers of Cromwell. A religious sect that 
wished the Anglican Church to be purified of all likeness to the 
Catholic Church. 

Reformation.—A religious movement which was started by 
Martin Luther in the sixteenth century and which caused a revolt 
from Catholicism and the development of Protestantism. 
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Regular Clergy.—Monastic orders, the members of which lived 
according to special rules. 

Renaissance.—The re-birth of learning which began in Italy 
in the fourteenth century and spread over Europe. 

Restoration.—The return of the Stuart king, Charles II, in 
1660. 

Richelieu.w—The minister of France under Louis XIII. He 
made France the first state of Europe. 

Roses (War of).— Wars between the Yorkists and Lancastrians 
of England in the fifteenth century. 

St. Bartholomew’s Massacre.—The massacre we the Huguenots 
in France in 1572. 

Saladin.—The leader of the Saracens in the Third Crusade. 

Salic Law.—A French law which provided that no woman 
could inherit the throne or transmit a claim to it to her son. 

Salisbury Oath.—The oath by which William the Conqueror 
demanded the allegiance of all vassals, first, to the king; then, to 
their lords. 

Scutage.—A tax collected by Henry II in place of military 
service. 

Serf.—A person who was bound to the soil in the Middle Ages. 

Simony.—The sale of Church offices for money. 

Star Chamber (Court of).—A court for the trial of nobles, set 
up by Henry VII. It was revived by Charles I, and was a viola- 
tion of the Magna Charta. 

Stem Duchies.—Semi-national provinces of the Holy Roman 
Empire in the days of confusion following the death of Charle- 
magne. Their rulers acquired great power and prevented the 
development of a centralized German state. 

Test Act.—The act of Parliament during the reign of Charles 
II which resulted in the exclusion of Catholics from office. 

Thirty-nine Articles—A compilation of the doctrines of the 
Church of England, made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Tories.—The political party which orginated in the reign of 
Charles II. The Tories believed in the supremacy of the king 
over Parliament. 

Trent (Council of).—The Council held by the Catholic Church 
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in the sixteenth century to state the principles of Catholicism and 
to combat the Reformation. 

Troyes, Treaty of (1420).—The treaty which marked the height 
of English success in the Hundred Years’ War. It gave the throne 
of France to England on the death of the reigning king. 

Tyler (Wat).—The leader of the Peasants’ Revolt in England 
during the reign of Richard IT. 

Utrecht, Peace of (1713).—The treaty which ended the War 
of the Spanish Succession. 

Vatican.—The Palace of the Pope at Rome. Within its limits, 
the Pope has the powers of a sovereign. 

Wedmore, Treaty of (878).—The treaty made by Alfred the 
Great with the Danes. By the terms of this treaty, the Danes 
were bound over to peace and Christianity in return for land in 
northern England. 

Worms (Diet of).—The assembly called by Charles V to con- 
sider the case of Luther, who had been excommunicated. It de- 
clared him an outlaw. 

Young Pretender.—The son of James II who claimed the 
English throne after his father’s death. 
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